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May we urge every Sheepman to send us 


$5.00 for the Year 1920. 


We can all save 
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money by prompt paymen 
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Address of President Frank J. Magenbarth 


At the Fifty-fifth Annual Convention of the National Wool Crowers Association 


At this, the Fifty-fifth Annual Conven- 
tion of the National Wool Growers’ Associa- 
tion of the United States, in common with 
the whole country, we are facing problems 
of readjustment which pertain not only to 
our own industrial welfare and existence, 
but problems as well, which vitally concern 
them as citizens of this Great Republic, and 
even further, we must consider and are af- 
fected by problems which are of 
origin and of world interest. 

The standing and rank of an individual 
in his own home, in his own community, 
is determined by his attention to, and suc- 
cess in his private business, by his attitude 
toward civic questions and duties and by 


world 


the broad outlook which he may have upon 


world affairs. 
ciation. 


So it is with us as an asso- 


During the past few years, and especial- 
ly during the past few months, this world 
aspect has grown and developed until our 
attention is forced and good citizenship de- 
mands that we, as part of the body politic, 
shall give our attention to world affairs. and 
go on record concerning the great issues 
now awaiting solution. 


Peace Treaty. 

First comes the Peace Treaty and its 
related questions. Are we of those little 
Americans, are we of that selfish minority 
who believe that for all time we have been 


condemned by precedent to remain apart 
from the rest of a suffering world in an at- 
titude of aloofness and of splendid isola- 


tion Or are we ready to hold out a help- 
ing hand and to do our share toward mak- 
ing the world safe for a democracy which 
we have helped to create? If extremists are 
dangerous, need we follow them? Is there 
not a middle road of conservatism and ra- 
tional ideas that lead the way? Let us have 
a Peace Treaty—let us have a League of 
Nations based on these ideals and at the 
Same time properly safeguarding our own 


constitution and nationality. Let us go on 
record. 





The Tariff. 

Then there comes the question of world 
markets and foreign importations in which 
we as wool growers and citizens are vitally 
interested. In order to fill our mission as 
a& great nation, these United States must 
have world, markets in order to sell the 


products of our busy manufacturers and la- 
borers. It is not necessary, however, to risk 
the destruction of one industry for the pur- 
pose of building up another. Any policy 
which calls the finished product of the wool 
grower a “raw material” and the cloth of 
the manufacturer ‘a finished” article is 
wrong. Any policy which gives a protec- 
tive tariff or “a tariff for revenue only” to 
the millman and denies it to the shepherd 
is unjust, un-American and wrong. Any 
policy which allows the foreigner the right 
to tell us how much we shal! pay for our 
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wool is wrong. Any policy which allows 
South America and Australia to dictate the 
price the American farm producer shall re- 
ceive for his meat animals is wrong. Let 
it be America for Ameriéans first. 

It is now seven years since an iniquit- 
ous and dastardly political frame-up, engi- 
neered by William Jennings Bryan, fastened 
these free trade shackles on the unorgan 
ized American farmers, and it is only by 
the grace of God and through the artificial 
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win 
help of a great war hi American meat 
and wool husbandry has been able to sgur- 
vive. 

But now the war is over. In the read- 
justment of values and of markets that is 
sure to come, the American producer must 
awaken to what faces him and be prepared 
to hold his own. The United States is by 
far the world’s riches and greatest market. 
This market primarily belongs to _ the 
American citizen. Our civic duty to the 
world does not demand _ self-impoverish- 
ment. Cur ideals must be founded on en- 
lightened selfishness; otherwise we shall 
lose all power to help ourselves or others. 

We have heard much of under-produc- 
tion of late. The president of the United 
States and the president of the Standard 
Oil company of Indiana unite in a demand 
for increased production. They are both 
right and the American husbandman agrees 
with them and wants to produce. He lives 
by production. But first, he must see the 
black shadow of impending and inevitable 
disaster removed from over his land. 

If we must have free trade, let it be via 
the reciprocity route. The reciprocity of 
Blaine, not the reciprocity of Taft. Let 
those things come in free which we do not 
produce, exchanging for them under recip- 
rocal relations, those things of which we 
have a surplus. Let us not utterly destroy 
an already dwindling wool growing industry 
by free importations from more _ favored 
areas. We repeat, disaster is bound to 
come during the readjustment period upon 
which we are now entering, unless preven- 
tive steps are soon taken. It may not come 
this year nor perhaps next year, but the 
near future as certain as fate holds such a 
calamity in store. The facts most certainly 
indicate it. 

The American Farmer. 


The American farmer is the most cer- 
tain and dependable guardian of American 
institutions. Neither capital nor organized 
labor have up to date shown much patriotic 
regard for the duties of the highest type of 
American citizenship. The farmers, and 
don’t forget, fellow wool growers, we are 
farmers, are asked to produce more and to 
sell cheaper in order that captial and labor 
may buy so-called raw material and food at 
a lower figure. At the same time capital is 
demanding higher and higher returns and 





organized labor is demanding shorter and 
less efficient hours—higher pay and less 
production. We are not ashamed of the 
farmers record the past few years. Let us 
forget the atitude of labor and profiteering 
of capital, but let us remember that during 
the war the farmer sold three dollar wheat 
for two dollars and twenty-six cents; twen- 
ty-cent hogs for sixteen cents and seventy- 
cent wool for fifty cents. But now the war 
is over and is the farmer to continue the 
plaything of capital and labor and of the 
politician? The farmer is willing to produce 
but feels the laborer is worthy of his hire. 
The farmer is willing to produce. but not 
that others may profiteer or loaf. We do 
not say these things as demagogues, but as 
a plain statement of business facts. We 
believe in a strong, great, united America, 
protected against the world, but we don’t 
believe that any one class or classes should 
be favored at the expense of another. There 
fore, we ask, why free trade for the farmer 
and protection for the manufacturer 
laborer? Let us sink or swim 
That’s the American way. 


and 
together. 


Railroad Service. 

Never has railroad service been so un- 
satisfactory and damaging to livestock as 
during the past two years. Beginning about 
the time of the embargo in September, 1918, 
and continuing up to the present time rail- 
road operating service has been in a 
wretched and badly disorganized condition 
and considerable losses continue to be suf- 
fered by shippers from this cause, result- 
ing in lower markets, unnecessary feeding, 
and excessive shrinkage. The loss to grow- 
ers from causes incident to bad service run 
up into millions of dollars, without any cor- 
responding benefit to anyone. Service has 
been so poor in some instances as to lead 
to the thought that it was deliberately so— 
a tremendous amount of damage has been 
done the livestock industry since the gov- 
ernment has taken over the railroads. We 
do not believe this can all be ascribed to 
war conditions. If the past year affords a 
fair example of what the shipper may ex- 
pect from government operation of rail- 
roads, I am sure that the wool growers 
would be a unit against such an undertak- 
ing. 

Shortage of Double Deck Cars. 

A most disastrous situation for the lamb 
breeder last fall was the shortage of double 
deck cars. To estimate what this shortage 
cost our sheep breeders is not possible, but 
without exaggeration reached up into the 
millions of dollars. Many of the lambs that 
reached the market in October, thus com- 
pleting its paralysis, would have been mar- 
keted in August and September, had cars 
been available. Had these lambs’ been 
marketed at their normal season and when 
the market was able to assimilate them the 
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slumps of October and November, 1918 and 
1919 would have been avoided. Our lamb 
market did not recover from that disastrous 
occurrence, and it all could have _ been 
avoided had cars been available at the 
proper season. 

The double deck car has always been a 
debatable question with the railroads as 
they contend they are only useful during 
the season of sheep shipments and are 
waste equipment during the balance of the 
year, while the single deck car is useful 
for handling other commodities than live 
stock. We believe that the Santa Fe sys- 
tem has admirably met this situation by in- 
stalling what is known as “adjustable dou- 
ble deck cars.” These cars contain an up- 
per deck that can be raised and lowered 
so that when not in use for sheep trans- 
portation, they are available for other live 
stock or dead freight. While I have no per- 
sonal knowledge of the workability of this 
adjustable deck, I am told it gives excel- 
lent satisfaction and has been adopted as 
standard equipment on the Santa Fe. I call 
this matter to the attention of the officials 
of other railroads, as it may offer an ave- 
nue by which our supply of double deck 
cars may be increased and at the same 
time do away with idle equipment at other 
seasons. 


Prospects for Wool. 

‘From present indications, it is quite ap- 
parent that there will be no reduction of 
costs in the production of the wool crop of 
1920. That clip is already eighty per cent 
made and paid for and necessarily there 
can be no saving. Coupled with these fixed 
expenses there comes the danger that the 
wool growers by the time their 1920 clip 
must be marketed, will have to come into 
competition with English and foreign wool, 
which has been produced at a much lower 
cost. At the present time we are largely 
in the hands of Great Britain as to what 
the prices for fine wool shall be. 

The world’s stock of wool is not exces- 
sive or abnormal either in American or 
abroad. The war has seriously impaired the 
world’s facilities for the manufacture of 
wool. Belgium has always been a great 
wool manufacturing country, and unfortu- 
nately the devastated part of France was 
her wool manufacturing center. It will be 
some time before these two nations will be 
able to resume normal production. The 
central empires’ machinery no doubt re- 
mains intact, but neither Germany or Aus- 
tria can begin manufacturing because of 
disorganization and lack of credit. Their 
labor has become scattered or killed by war. 
Russia, due to the reign of Bolshevikism, 
which has destroyed all industry, will be 
unable to operate. So it is easily seen that 
the world’s wool manufacturing for imme- 
diate use will have to be largely done by 
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the United States and Great Britain. The 
figures given us by authorities on the 
world’s stock of wool are varying, and even 
if correct, are uncertain in their effect. 
There is no sure way of estimating the 
probable wool demand except as to Eng- 
land and the United States, where the mil] 
capacity and demands are well knowfi. 
What Belgian and French and German mills 
can and will do in the way of wool con- 
sumption cannot be safely approximated. 
Were consumption normal, it is asfe to say 
that the world’s available wool supply is not 
excessive. The great danger to the United 
States lies in the possibility of a large ex- 
cess supply of wool heretofore used by 
France, Germany and Belgium, being dump- 
ed onto the American market. Such a hap- 
pening would benefit neither the consumer 
nor producer in the United States. It isa 
certainty, however, that it would prove 
ruinous to the wool grower without any 
corresponding benefit to the consumer. 
Then, who would benefit? Perhaps the 
manufacturer, perhaps the dealer, perhaps 
the retailer and possibly all of them. A 
reduction of 50 per cent in the price of wool 
would only represent about two dollars and 
a half in the cost of wool in the average 


all wool suit—yet such a lowering of wool 


prices would bring wool far below present 
cost of producing and spell ‘‘ruin” to the 
woolgrower. No price that the woolgrower 
can reasonably hope to receive will offset 
the losses of the past year in the Racky 
Mountain region caused by drought, range 
shortage, and high cost of labor, feed and 
supplies. 


Wool 


The general impression prevails that the 
woolgrower has been coining money. The 
true situation is that the business of pro 
ducing wool and mutton has not been as 
profitable as before the war. Money has 
been made in isolated instances or locali- 
ties where conditions were unusual. These 
favorable conditions have not applied to the 
business as a whole. When range losses, 
age ,depreciation of animals, interest and 
wastage on necessary equipment and col- 
lateral investment are taken into account, 
an otherwise favorable balance sheet, is 
badly shattered. Large amounts of mone) 
are required for busines purposes today and 
the interest item has become a serious bul- 
den of added cost. 


Profits and Costs. 


The expense of labor and its subsist- 
ence has increasea over one hundred per 
cent. The costs of hay, corn and cotton 
seed and general supplies have doubled 
and in some cases tripled. Coupled with 
these increasing and excessive expenses WE 
have met with declining markets on our 


meat products, so that taken all in all, the 
average woolgrower is rather to be com 
misserated than congratulated. 
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The woolgrowers need not look for any 
sympathy from the controlling manufactur- 
ers in the United States. We have come to 
learn that he sees no side of the question 
put his own. At a conference of woolgrow- 
ers, manufacturers and clothiers held at 
Washington in the last of November, 1918, 


the manufacturer’s attitude towards the 
woolgrowers was one of absolute indiffer- 
ence, if not one of antagonism. The man- 


ufacturers’ representatives likewise refused 
to recognize the dangerous conditions which 
faced the clothiers and retailers. Such an 
attitude is wholly selfish and full of ulti- 
mate danger to the manufacturer. 


Adulterated Manufactures. 


‘There is a tremendous demand for wool- 
en fabrics of every kind, both at home and 
abroad. The world has been on short ra- 
tions for four years. Unfortunately there 
has sprung up all over the world the prac- 
tice of using substitutes for and adulterants 
in the manufacturing of wool. This 
tice prevailed to some extent before the 
war from dishonest and selfish motives, and 
it has now reachea a stage where it would 
seem necessary to eall a halt. This has 
been suggested by Secretary of Commerce, 
in the following words: “Severe criminal 
penalties should be provided for wilful vio- 
lation of the manufacturers’ agreement to 
attach to the goods a certificate of the bu- 
reau of standards coming fully up to the 
certified samples.” 

Legislation to provide for the establish- 
ment of standards for all lines of industry 
with the bureau of standards, as the deter- 
mining and classifying agent is suggested 
by Secretary Redfield. Wool growers are 
very much interested in this question, and 
should lend all their influence and energy 
to suppress the robbery of an innocent pub- 
lic, by those manufacturers and dealers who 
attempt to foist on them all wool goods, 
which are woolen in name only. Secretary 
Redfield has pointed out the way, iet us 
follow it. I suggest that a resolution be 
passed urging the Department of Commerce 
to investigate misrepresentation in the sale 
of clothing and to prosecute offenders in a 
rigorous manner. 


Preparation of Wool for Market. 


I again desire to call the attention of 
our flockmasters to the necessity of using 
better methods in preparing their wool for 
market. During the war the government 
took charge of our wool, and one of its first 
orders was that “wool must be graded.” 
Grading simply means the sacking separ- 
ately of particular grades. Under the gov- 
ernment standard, the different grades of 
Wool ranged from $1.03 cents per clean 
pound up to $1.80 for territory wools. This 
range of values is not relatively wider than 
usually obtains. Under such conditions how 


prac- 
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can we expect to receive the full value of 
our wool unless we know the amount of 
each grade of wool that we sell? While 
many complicated and expensive methods 
have been suggested for preparing wool for 
market, it is my opinion that if our wools 
are graded into braid, quarter blood, three- 
eighths, half blood and fine, keeping black 
wool separate, taking nothing off the fleece 
but the tags, we will have met every con- 
dition demanded for the American trade 
and have obtained all the knowledge about 
our wools that we need to have, and yet 
have incurred but small expense. . 


Increase of Lamb and Mutton Consumption. 


Very strenuous efforts were made by 
your president and your other officials to 
inaugurate a consumptive demand for lamb 
and mutton by the army and navy during 
the course of the war. The net results of 
these efforts have convinced us that it is 
necessary that a campaign be organized 
throughout the country for the purpose of 
enlarging the consumption of our surplus 
meat product. Such a campaign will cost a 
large sum of money, but it will pay in the 
end. Swift & Company, by extra effort in 
Duluth, Minn., increased the weekly 
of lamb carcasses from 350 to 1,500. 

We have earnestly urged that a special 
fund be created by this organization for 
such an educational campaign. One-half 
cent per head assessment on all lambs 
docked has been asked for. Up to date, 
about $4,000 has been paid. This is about 
one-tenth of the amount that should have 
been raised. 


sales 


The Eastern and New England States 
are practically the only market for lamb 
and mutton in the United States. With 


twice as many people as Great Britain, we 
do not consume one-third the amount of 
lamb and mutton. Lamb and mutton are 
the most healthful, the most easily digested 
and among the most nourishing foods, and 
one of the most economical in the kitchen 
administration. 

It is our business to make these facts 
known to the meat consumers of the coun 
try. This association must get behind this 
movement and make a success of it. We 
have no work of greater importance. 

Activities of Officers of Association 

During the past two years, you have no 
doubt noticed through the columns of the 
Wool Grower the various activities of your 
officers. They have devoted their time to 


your interest and that of the Government. 


Your president and secretary have made re 
peated visits to Washington, Chicago and 
Boston. It will be interesting to know that 
in the latter part of September and the first 
week in November a decision was reached 
by the War Industries Board to take over 
the 1919 wool crop on practically the same 
basis as in 1918. One week after this de- 
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cision Was made, the armistice was declared 
and the deal was off. The committees that 
have represented your interest during the 
year have worked patiently and unselfishly 
in your behalf. 

Early in 1919, the Government had on 
hand about three hundred million pounds of 
wool plus one hundred million pounds pur- 
chased and held abroad, making a total of 
four hundred million pounds of wool. And 
it is estimated that there were in the hands 
of the manufacturer about thirty million 
pounds more. This in addition to a new 
American clip approximating three hundred 
millions more. 

A committee consisting of Messrs. Mc- 
Clure, J. M. Wilson, J. N. Burgess, Thomas 
Austin, Hugh Campbell, Prager Miller and © 
your president went to Washington in late 
November to confer with the proper Govern- 
ment agents as to the disposition by the 
Government of these wools. Your commit- 
tee urged the cause of the wool growers to 
the best of its ability. However, after De- 
cember 2, when President Wilson in his 
message stated, in effect if not in words, 
that American business did not need any 
Government help, and was amply competent 
to care for itself and make its own adjust- 
ments, we felt that very little assistance 
could be expected from Governmental 
sources. Our efforts, however, continued. 
We earnestly urged that there should be a 
proper and businesslike marketing of the 
Government-owned wools, so as not to dis- 
organize the wool market. The suggestions 
of your committee were finally adopted by 
the Government and the 1919 clip was safe- 
ly marketed. 


Congestion of Shipments at Markets 

During the serious congestion of lambs 
on the river markets in September and Oc- 
tober in Chicago in 1918 and again in 1919, 
your president interviewed the packing in- 
terests with the hope of staying the down- 
ward trend of prices. Theoretically, it 
looked like a comparatively simple matter 
to accomplish. It is contended by your 
president that it is the duty of the packer 
to purchase at a reasonable figure the ex- 
cessive lamb supply which comes to the 
market in September and October. These 
surplus purchases should be placed in cold 
storage and some months later released to 
the consumer during periods of scarcity and 
high prices. Practically this is the New 
Zealand plan. Lamb and mutton does not 
lend itself to long periods of chilling as does 
beef or pork. In order to be kept prime 
for any length of time (say longer than 
three weeks) the meat must be frozen. The 
freezing process, plus the first months 
storage will cost from one and one-quarter 
to one and one-half cents per pound; after 
that, the cost will be from one-half to three- 
fourths cents per pound per month for stor- 
age, etc., and when finally sold frozen lamb 
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must sell at a discount of about two cents 
per pound under the fresh or chilled laimb. 
However, the advance in markets during the 
period of scarcity makes up in a large meas- 
ure for costs of storage and becomes a price 
stabilizing factor. 

We have looked for relief from these Oc- 
tober and November congestions in every 
possible direction and after a thorough study 
of the question, I am prepared to make you 
some definite suggestions. 

It is imperative in order to obtain a fair 
price for your product that you must avoid 
shipping congestion during the fall months. 
At first glance, this may seem impossible 
but it can be done, and by co-operation, it 
can be made comparatively easy. There are 
two ways to relief: 


Remedies for Market Congestion 


Whenever possible, growers should early 
lamb. By early lambing, I mean shed lamb- 
ing on hay and grain. In New Mexico and 
Arizona and the Great Southwest lambs can 
be dropped in December and January and 
marketed on the high spots of April and 
May when milk lambs command a premium. 
The states of Oregon, Nebraska, Utah and 
southern Colorado and parts of Idaho can 
lamb in February and March and market in 
June and July, and the range men of Idaho, 
Montana, Wyoming and northern Colorado 
can drop their lambs in March and April and 
go to market in August and September. In 
this way a large percentage of lambs can 
be taken out of the way and sold on the 
highest markets fully two months earlier 
than under normal lambing conditions. This 
leaves a leeway for range-dropped lambs 
that follow. To further relieve conditions 
the lamb grower should aim to ship noth- 
ing but his prime fat lambs to slaughter. 
Many growers ship their entire product to 
market; tops, seconds, feeders and culls all 
go together and all compete with one an- 
other. This has resulted in excessive losses 
to the grower. No article except the finished 
product should go to such a market, as Chi- 
cago. Let the feeders be fattened at home, 
or held on fall pastures until contracted to 
feeders at home and not shipped to market 
in competition with our fat stuff. 


If these suggestions were reasonably fol- 
lowed, the congestion of feeder lambs would 
be lowered. When top lambs are started 
from home even in a good condition by rea- 
son of bad railroad service, or from other 
causes, from 15 to 20 per cent of the sup- 
posedly fat stuff will be “seconds” or feed- 
ers by the time they reach market. This 
percentage is enough to supply the Eastern 
feeder demand. The buyers take advantage 
of an excessive supply of feeders and ham- 
mer fat lambs down to feeder prices. Keep 
your feeders at home or ship them to feeder 
markets. By our present methods, we play 
directly into the buyer’s hands. The pack- 
ers have asked “why don’t you hold your 
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lambs back? Why do you congest the mar- 
ket and thus compel us to break prices 
through over-supply?” 


Surplus Meat Should be Frozen 


Unfortunately the lamb shipper cannot 
resort to the same expedient, which the 
Government caused to be enforced during 
the congestion of hog shipments in 1918, by. 
placing an embargo on shipments to the 
market. Fat range lambs cannot be held 
up by embargoes as can grain-fed hogs. 
The lamb is a wholly perishable article 
made by his mother’s milk and must be 
marketed, like a wipe peach or pear and 
killed when ready. He cannot be held in- 
definitely. The time has come when the 
grower should feed a large percentage of his 
lambs and finish them at home. Ship your 
fat stuff and wherever possible fatten your 
own feeders. We have the lambs; we have 
the feed; we can get the money. All we 
lack is enterprise and good judgment. 

If the lamb grower could be controlled 
or organized effectively so as to carry out 
the foregoing suggestions, market conges- 
tion would be greatly relieved. But it is 
doubtful if these proposals will be carried 
out. However, we have a second method, 
and that is the freezing and storage of our 
surplus lamb products until such time as 
market conditions are right. A freezing 
plant at Pocatello, Idaho, would take care 
of the surplus from western Oregon, most 
of Idaho and southwestern Montana. A 
plant at Ogden or Salt Lake would take care 
of Utah and Nevada. A plant at Cheyenne 
would take care of Wyoming and Colorado. 
It is plainly the duty of the packer to fur- 
nish the proper facilities for economically 
marketing our lamb product. In the event 
of his continued failure to do so and unless 
early relief is found from the present in- 
tolerable and unreasonable market  condi- 
tions, surely our thoughts and perhaps our 
efforts must be directed toward making this 
dream a reality. 


Labor Problems. 


One of the problems which disturbs our 
business, and which the war has rendered 
acute is the labor question. We have found 
fault with labor by reason of its inefficiency 
and lack of interest in our business, yet this 
lack of interest cannot be laid at the door 
of labor alone. 

As employers, we have been entirely too 
liberal with the inefficient and careless em- 
ployee and we have failed to properly re- 
ward those who have best protected our in- 
terests. The war has but hastened an al- 
ready coming readjustment of human rela- 
tions. A new alignment of labor and capital, 
a new status for employer and employee was 
well on its way through natural development 
in the early part of the present century. 
This movement has gained impetus and its 
adjustment has been hastened by the merci- 
less logic of war. 
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The time has come when efficient labor 
shall have a larger interest and a better re. 
ward based on its productive capacity. The 
inefficient must go to the wall, whether he 
be the employer or the laborer. We shall 
rapidly come to recognize that the whole 
structure of human relationships, the rela- 
tionship of capital and labor, will be decided 
by a proper division based on mutual inter- 
est. Although capital may the boat, 
surely labor is the oars or engine, and 
neither without the other can make a suc. 
cessful voyage. The minimum of production 
as the standard for a day’s pay now laid 
down by the labor unions must no longer 
prevail. If the laborer is worthy of his hire 
let his reward be in proportion to his pro- 
duction. 


be 


We have found it necessary to raise 
wages all along the line regardless of the 
merits of the individual. 
instinct tells us this is wrong. Much which 
we give to the undeserving by this method, 
rightfully belongs to those who _ through 
their efficiency or by their keen 


cess. 
Profit Sharing. 


It would be well for the wool growers § 


whenever possible, to incorporate their 
business and makes it possible for faithful 
and deserving employees not only to draw 
a fair wage but through stock ownership, 
to acquire an interest in the business to 
which they are devoting their lives. The 
bonus system or co-operative plan has been 
adopted by many great business concerns 
in this country. I believe the best interest 
of the progressive stockmen will be served 
by following this lead. 


Sheep Shearers. 

Late in 1918 in a sheep shearers’ con- 
vention, held in Butte, Montana, and again 
in 1919 the shearers arrived at a scale of 
wages, which they no doubt desire to sub- 
mit to your consideration. In any event, 
being one of the parties at interest in the 
proposed scale, we feel that a discussion 
should be had with the sheep shearers and 
a decision arrived at as to what would be 
fair and proper rates of pay for shearing. 

One serious objection which the wo0l 
growers have in coming to such an agree 
ment is the fact that they have learned from 
bitter experience that such agreements are 
binding only on the responsible wool grow 
ers. Certainly, some means can be found 
by which an agreement entered into may 
be enforced against both parties. It has 
been suggested that a committee be ap 
pointed by this association for the purpos? 
of finally settling this matter. I suggest 
such action be taken at this convention. 


Use Better Rams 


Once again, I desire to call your attem 
tion to the necessity for the use of better 
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rams. This is not only a necessity from the 
yiewpoint of the individual but largely af- 
fects the welfare of the general body of 
producers. The man who uses inferior rams 
sends a product to market of inferior qual- 
ity and this tends to impair the quality and 
price of all lambs shipped. An _ inferior 
product tends to curtail consumption. Those 
who have observed conditions in the East- 
ern and Middle Western markets have no- 
ticed the inferior quality of native lambs. 
This fact is largely accounted for by the 
poor rams which are used in these states. 
For our own benefit the farmer producer 
should be educated to use good rams, to cas- 
trate and dock his lambs and to otherwise 
make a prime fat product. 


The Salt Lake Ram Sale 


The Ram Sale at Salt Lake City has 
proven a pronounced success from every 
standpoint. Probably no single enterprise 
of our association has had a more profound 
influence on the quality of our sheep than 
this ram sale. It has stimulated a broad 
interest in pure bred sheep and resulted in 
the establishment of many pure bred flocks. 
It has become the Mecca to which journey 
the sheepmen in seareh of the best stud 
sheep produced in America. It has furnished 
our flockmen an opportunity to view without 
prejudice the best that our stud breeders 
produce. The success of the last two sales 
has been so pronounced and the response 
of our breeders so enthusiastic, that this 
sale now seems firmly established and it is 
well that such is the case. In justice to 
our association and with the end in view of 
having the very best attendance possible 


> both of buyers and sellers at the association 
t sale we must deprecate the tendency to 
» have many competing sales scattered all 
» over the country. 
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As encouraging the propogation of bet- 
ter sheep, the Salt Lake ram sale is doing 
a wonderful work. It ought to have the 
Support and co-operation of every sheep 
man and become a national institution. 

While we are busy purchasing and rais- 


| ing good rams we can at the same time 


devote some attention to the cleaning up of 
trashy ewes. No money can be made at 
the present time by keeping in the flock 
any ewe which does not produce a good clip 


of wool and a good mutton lamb. 


I have already called your attention to 
the necessity of a campaign for the in- 
creased consumption of mutton and lamb. 


} Of what avail will this campaign be unless 


we have the goods to offer which will 
Stand up to the test and by their merits en- 
courage consumption. 

Losses From Predatory Animals. 


In spite of bounties, government hunters 


: and the efforts of individual stockmen the 


predatory wild animal still exacts a heavy 
toll from among our flocks. That these an- 
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imals will ever be eradicated seems almost 
too much to hope for. Advancing settle- 
ment will somewhat reduce their numbers, 
but with our vast area of mountain and des- 
ert affording a perpetual breeding ground, 
we may anticipate that for decades to come, 
these pests will breed in sufficient num- 
ber to constitute a real menace to the stock- 
man and poultry raiser. There must be no 
let up in the fight waged against them and 
state and county bounties, government 
hunters and individual effort must all be 
combined in continuous effort to reduce live- 
stock losses from predatory wild animals. 
The Biological Survey is doing good, but 
should have increased appropriations for 
this work. 
Sheep Scab. 

Some years ago under the direction of 
the United States Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try scabies of sheep was very largely erad- 
icated in Western States. However, the 
work was not completed and these states, 
with a few centers of infection remaining 
were turned from federal quarantine to the 
jurisdiction of state officials to complete the 
eradication of the disease. Unfortunately, 
instead of being eradicated, this disease has 
in some states been allowed to spread until 
it has now become a general menace to the 
industry. It is my judgment that we should 
again ask the Bureau of Animal Industry 
to take charge of this situation, place its 
men in the field and stay with the work 
until the last vestige of sheep scab has 
been removed from the United States. 
Federal Trade Commission and the Packers. 


On December 10th, 1918, Chairman Sims 
of the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee introduced at the request of the 
administration a bill which, if enacted will 
vitally affect every producer of live stock. 
This bill has since been followed by the 
Kendrick and Kenyon bills. 


These bills propose to place in the 
hands of the President or Secretary of Ag- 
riculture discretionary powers to deal with 
the meat packers and livestock industry. 
These powers range in order from a simple 
license system to actual government con- 
trol of certain facilities. The bills deal 
only with the machinery for marketing, 
transporting and storing meat products 
and not to actual packing operations. 

Much ado has been made over the report 
of the Federal Trade Commission, as relat- 
ing to the meat packing industry. Contro- 
versy has raged over these reports both 
in and out of Congress. This Commission 
has been openly charged with bias and un- 
fair practices of being a prosecuting agency 
instead of an investigating body—in a 
word—of not properly functioning and per- 
forming its duties according to the terms 
of the law which created the body. On the 
other hand, the commission has urged all 
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sorts of evil and dishonest practices against 
the packers; urged their selling of pro- 
ducts unfit for human consumption; urged 
practically highway robbery of both pro- 
ducer and consumer. However, none of 
this turmoil has resulted in any settled 
convictions in an impartial mind. 

Your president has failed to find one 
man in ten who is familiar with the prac- 
tical marketing, packing and distribution of 
live stock, who is in favor of the govern- 
ment ownership or operation of either the 
packing plants, stockyards, livestock cars, 
or distributing agencies. On the other 
hand, he has found an almost unmixed feel- 
ing that the government should assume su- 
pervision and regulation. 


My own judgment is that at the present 
time, the big packing plants should be rec- 
ognized as quasi-public institutions and 
should operate under fair federal supervis- 
ion and that punishment for violation of the 
law should be three fold: the cheapest pos- 
sible production of meats consistent with a 
fair profit to the grower; the utmost effi- 
ciency and economy in slaughtering and 
saving of by-products coupled with fair re- 
turns and reasonable operative features for 
the packer and finally the selling of the 
best article possible to the ultimate con- 
sumer at the lowest consistent price. 

The less politics and less decire for re- 
venge for past offences and the more busi- 
ness co-operation that can be injected into 
the final adjustment of this question, the 
more beneficial will be the ultimate result. 


Co-operation. 


All branches of the sheep business from 
the producer to the ultimate consumer 
should be more or less co-ordinated and 
they should co-operate without friction. Un- 
doutbedly, there was a time in the history 
of the packer and this was prior to 1902, 
when he indulged in many unfair practices, 
which the commission has charged against 
him, but this might be said with equal 
truth of industrial institutions generally in 
the United States twenty-five years ago 
when a different rule of ethics prevailed 
than is now in vogue. 

The crying need of business of all kinds 
at this time is not destructive criticism, but 
constructive co-operation. There are 
abundant laws on the statute book which 
will amply care for any violation of proper 
business ethics. There should be one more 
law which would provide ample punishment 
for those who without rhyme or reason per- 
sist in muckraking and attacking American 
business merely because it is big business 
or successful business. 


The Public Domain. 


The public domain quetion still remains 
unsettled—in fact, Congress is not even try- 
ing to settle it, Under the 640-acre home- 
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stead act passed December 29th, 1916, 
about eleven million acres have been desig- 
nated as coming under that act. Around 
thirty million acres have already been filed 
on. Examination of the land and additional 
designations are being made from time to 
time. Including these 640-acre homesteads 
that are being filed on-expressly for the pur- 
pose of sale, there will probably be a total 
of forty million acres of the public domain 
pass to title under this bill. That will leave 
in the public domain around 185,000,000 
acres of land utterly useless for anything 
but grazing and not very valuable for that. 
What remains will be the poorest grazing 
land which, to be of any service, must be 
held and used in connection with land al- 
ready in private hands. This association 
has long urged the leasing of the public do- 
main, for we felt that it would best con- 
serve the national interest. However, what 
now remains of the public domain is of such 
inferior character and so badly cut up be- 
tween different owners that it could not be 
successfully leased or its use regulated. It 
seems to me now that the only thing to be 
done with the remaining public domain is 
to sell it to the men who are now using it. 
These lands could be appraised by a fed- 
eral commission and the stockmen, big and 
little alike, each be given a fair opportunity 
to purchase at the appraised price such 
lands as he used. Probably from the sale 
of these lands around $400,000,000 could be 
secured. After the expense of disposing of 
these lands had been met, the _ residue 
should be turned back to the states from 
which it was secured to be devoted to the 
construction of good roads within such 
states. By such a program the public land 
question would be forever settled; politi- 
cians would be robbed of a favorite agency 
for securing votes; homesteaders would be 
saved millions of dollars and untold suffer- 
ing and hardship; the live stock industry 
relieved from blackmail and _ uncertainty 
and these western states given a large fund 
of money with which to improve their pub- 
lic highways. 


The Wool Grower Magazine. 


I regret to say that I find it necessary 
again to call your attention to the failure 
of the sheepmen to properly support and 
encourage the “National Wool Growers 
Magazine.” Please do not forget that the 
circulation of this magazine depends entire- 
ly upon you. Not only have the members 
of this organization been dilatory in bring- 
ing new memberships and subscribers, but 
in many instances they have failed to pay 
their own dues. This is a serious duty 
which must be performed by each and ev- 
ery individual wool grower if their success 


as an organization is to be upheld and con- 


tinued. No man should feel that his year 
is gone by with proper benefit to himself 
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unless he has sent in his own membership 
fee and secured new subscribers for the 
“Wool Grower” as well as additional mem- 
bers for the National Association. The sub- 
scription rate should be increased to two 
dollars per annum and our subscription list 
enlarged. 


Your officers, at large personal sacrifice, 
have given of their time for your benefit, 
and a little personal labor and a few dol- 
lars spent by each of you during the year 
and for your own benefit in the direction 
which I have suggested is surely not ask- 
ing too much of a return. I urge with all 
the earnestness at my command the neces- 
sity of making strenuous efforts along this 
line. It is easily within your province to 
make the ‘“‘Wool Grower” the most influen- 
tial trade paper in the United States and a 
paper which through its advertising col- 
umns will realize you thousands of dollars, 
and will pay for the upkeep of the “Na- 
tional Association” and make it a power in 
the land. 


The National Wool Warehouse. 


I attended an informal meeting of the 
directors of the Wool Warehouse in Chicago 
in December. At that meeting was dis- 
cussed plans for the dissolution of the com- 
pany. If the wool growers of the west per- 
mit this step ta be taken, they are indeed 
blind to their own interests. No one insti- 
tution, not even your own National Associa- 
tion, has been of greater use and better 
value to us than has the Warehouse Com- 
pany. It has been estimated that for the 
past few years the Warehouse Company has 
saved the wool growers ten millions of dol- 
lars annually. This statement was made be- 
fore the War Industries Board by a compe- 
tent authority. Ample time for full discus- 
sion of the warehouse plans for the coming 
year will be given at the convention. I sin- 
cerely hope that we may come, through this 
discussion, to see the necessity of keeping 
the Warehouse Company intact and making 
it bigger and better than ever and to see it 
finally our National Wool House in fact, as 
well as in name. Its president and directors 
have been unselfish and long suffering. It 
is now our time and our last time to act. 


Secretary McClure. 


It has become my painful duty to an- 
nounce to you the resignation of our  be- 
loved and most efficient Secretary, Dr. S. 
W. McClure. He has at all times been the 
right man in the right place. He has earned 
the love of his friends and the respect of 
his foes. He is equally at home in the of- 
fice, on the range with the shepherd or in 
the halls of Congress. The wool growing 


industry can never pay Secretary McClure 
the debt which it owes to him. The Wool 
Grower Magazine and the Annual Ram Sale 
I have, 


are monuments of his zeal and toil. 
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as your President the past few years, ever 
found him ready to give and take. His 
courage is unbounded but is defined by rea. 
son. Rabidness has no place in his makeup. 
He retires at the height of success and car. 
ries with him the admiration and affection 
not only of his co-workers but of the entire 
industry. 


CENTRAL OREGON LAMBS Top 
MARKET 


The first experimental feeding of 
range lambs for a short period, was 
carried on by John Marsh of Tumalo, 
with a nice band of Shropshire lambs, 
Mr. Marsh put these lambs on feed in 
late October, weighing around @ 
pounds each. The lambs were given 
the run of the alfalfa patures and what 
little grain stubble was available, and 
were also given a light ration of alfalfa 
hay. The lambs were sold at the North 
Portland yards on December Ist, 
weighing 74 pounds and topping the 
market on that date with a price of 
$13.10 per cwt. The lambs brought 
$9.69 a head in Portland and _ cost 
around $6.30 when placed on feed. 

R. A. W. 





IN THE BUSINESS AGAIN 


Joe Kinney, of Cokeville, Wy- 
oming, the oil king, sold all his shee, 
interests about a year ago. Recent) 
he purchased back his entire outfit ani 
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is again in the business for good. He 
recently bought 4,000 tons of hay it 
Idaho and is shipping 20,000 sheep t 
that state to feed. 





RAIN IN CALIFORNIA 


We have had some very good light 


rains here in southern California, at! 
our green feed is now fairly good, al 
tough we have had no soaking raitl 
and we are very much in need of ont 
We started lambing about ten day 
ago, and are having a very successi 
lambing to date. We are pleased w! 
the Hampshire lambs from the ra® 
which we purchased last summer frot 
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Results of Experiments With Crossbred Range Sheep 


Address By Prof. F. R. Marshall, Bureau of Animal Industry 


The U. S. Sheep Experiment Station at 
Dubois, Idaho, was established in 1917 for 
the purpose of conducting experiments to 
furnish answers to the big questions in the 
range sheep business. Today there is no 
more important question before the range 
sheep man than “How should I breed to 
pest meet the conditions of the present and 
of the near future?” Three years’ experi- 
ments could not give a conclusive answer 
to such a question. However, with the 
small flocks of different cross-bred types of 
sheep the bureau had in 1917 it has since 
been possible to get the figures on suffiic- 
iently large numbers to make the resutls 
quite conclusive. 

The experiments reported in the tables 
show that it is altogether practical to breed 
range ewes continuously without getting 
away from the kind of sheep one gets in 
the first cross of long wool rams on fine 
wool ewes. 


It is generally agreed that for the main 
part of the range sheep country of the 
Northern states the type of ewes obtained 
in the first cross between long wools and 
fine wools is a very desirable stock ewe. I 
appreciate the fact that fine wool rams 
were most popular in 1919 and that this 
was due in part to the high price of fine 
wool. Even should fine wool continue to 
sell above coarser grades, and that is quite 
doubtful, we still could not afford to neglect 
the lamb side of the business that has been 
the same cause of such large use of cross- 
bred stock. 


The ewe with one-half mutton blood, as ° 


compared to the straight fine wool ewe has 
fine distinct advantages: (1) There are 
fewer dry ewes; (2) they produce more 
twins; (3) the lambs are heavier; (4) the 


heavier fleeces and lighter shrinking wool. 
The amount of difference on some of these 
points is shown by the figures from differ- 
ent types of sheep running together in the 
station’s band. (See table I.) 

The disadvantage of the cross bred type 
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of ewe are: (1) They do not herd or do 
as well on some range lands; (2) At times 
the wool is at a discount in comparison to 


fine wools; (3) It is commonly considered 

















lambs fatten younger; (5) they shear’ difficult or impossible to hold the type. 
TABLE I. 
Three Years’ Comparative Record of Ramboullets and all Cross-bred Types. All Ewes 
of Similar Ages Run in Same Band. 1917-18-19. 
Breed Lambs. Wool 
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Rambouillet . 415 84 105 78* 11.4 
Corriedale . 74 92 115 79* 10 
Lin. X Ram., 1st Cross 36 80 122 88* 12.4 
Lin. X, Ramb., 2rd and 3rd Cros eccscummenenmenmnee 20 85 111 89* 11.3 
% Bred Corridale** 57 95 105 81* 12.1 


* Yearling weights for 1917-18 ewe lambs only. 
2 Two year’s record, Bred to Corridale rams, 





That these advantages outweight the dis- 
advantages for a large part of the range 
country under present and expected future 
conditions is shown by the prevalence of 
the cross-bred type. The difficulty in hold- 
ing a uniform band of cross breds has been 
exaggerated. As met with in ordinary 
bands this difficulty has not really been due 
so much to uncertainties in the breeding 
qualities of the cross bred ewe herself. It 
has been due to the fact that the ewe 
flocks of mixed breeding have not been 
sorted and each kind bred to the kind of 
rams suited to them for giving a good 
range ewe. 

There has been and always will be a 
serious difficulty in holding the cross bred 
type so long as it is considered necessary 
to adhere to the use of pure long wool or 
pure fine wool rams. No matter how sheep 
men may differ in their opinions as to the 
best way to use long wool blood, or fine 
wool blood, or blood of crass bred types, 
there is one thing on which we will be 
forced to agree both in opinion and in 
practice if we are to be even 70 or 80 per 
cent efficient in our business in the future. 
That is, it is imperative so to arrange the 
handling of the bands and the management 
at breeding time that only one type of rams 
goes into any one band and that that band 
contains only one general style of ewes. I 
mean that the use of fine wool and long 
wool rams in the same band cannot possibly 
produce a better and an even lot of stock 
ewes for lamb and wool production. Neither 
can any long wool or fine wool ram get a 
uniform bunch of lambs when turned with 
ewes some of which are straight fine and 
others mixed quarter, half, three-quarters 
or more of coarse wool blood. We are al- 
ways compelled to breed for the market, 
but especially in these days of decreasing 
numbers of available stock ewes of desir- 
able kind it is also imperative to breed to 
hold and to improve the main ewe bands 
that are going to produce the market stuff. 

I have been speaking of ‘“cross-bred 
types” of sheep. In doing so I refer to all 
that we have that resemble what we get 
by breeding long wool rams to fine wool 
This is the kind of sheep that has 
made itself popular, but we have not gen- 
erally been able to breed in such a way to 
hold the type. “Cross-bred types” as I am 
using the term includes first crosses from 
Lincoln or Cotswold sires on fine wool ewes, 
Panamas, Corriedales and any others hav- 
ing equal amounts of long wool and fine 
blood. The Corriedale is one of those in- 
cluded, but it would not be proper to call 
it a cross-bred sheep. In reality it was 


ewes. 
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stead act passed December 29th, 1916, 
about eleven million acres have been desig- 
nated as coming under that act. Around 
thirty million acres have already been filed 
on. Examination of the land and additional 
designations are being made from time to 
time. Including these 640-acre homesteads 
that are being filed on-expressly for the pur- 
pose of sale, there will probably be a total 
of forty million acres of the public domain 
pass to title under this bill. That will leave 
in the public domain around 185,000,000 
acres of land utterly useless for anything 
but grazing and not very valuable for that. 
What remains will be the poorest grazing 
land which, to be of any service, must be 
held and used in connection with land al- 
ready in private hands. This association 
has long urged the leasing of the public do- 
main, for we felt that it would best con- 
serve the national interest. However, what 
now remains of the public domain is of such 
inferior character and so badly cut up be- 
tween different owners that it could not be 
successfully leased or its use regulated. It 
seems to me now that the only thing to be 
done with the remaining public domain is 
to sell it to the men who are now using it. 
These lands could be appraised by a fed- 
eral commission and the stockmen, big and 
little alike, each be given a fair opportunity 
to purchase at the appraised price such 
lands as he used. Probably from the sale 
of these lands around $400,000,000 could be 
secured. After the expense of disposing of 
these lands had been met, the _ residue 
should be turned back to the states from 
which it was secured to be devoted to the 
construction of good roads within such 
states. By such a program the public land 
question would be forever settled; politi- 
cians would be robbed of a favorite agency 
for securing votes; homesteaders would be 
saved millions of dollars and untold suffer- 
ing and hardship; the live stock industry 
relieved from blackmail and _ uncertainty 
and these western states given a large fund 
of money with which to improve their pub- 
lic highways. 


The Wool Grower Magazine. 


I regret to say that I find it necessary 
again to call your attention to the failure 
of the sheepmen to properly support and 
encourage the “National Wool Growers 
Magazine.” Please do not forget that the 
circulation of this magazine depends entire- 
ly upon you. Not only have the members 
of this organization been dilatory in bring- 
ing new memberships and subscribers, but 
in many instances they have failed to pay 
their own dues. This is a serious duty 
which must be performed by each and ev- 
ery individual wool grower if their success 
as an organization is to be upheld and con- 
tinued. No man should feel that his year 
is gone by with proper benefit to himself 
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unless he has sent in his own membership 
fee and secured new subscribers for the 
“Wool Grower” as well as additional mem- 
bers for the National Association. The sub- 
scription rate should be increased to two 
dollars per annum and our subscription list 
enlarged. 


Your officers, at large personal sacrifice, 
have given of their time for your benefit, 
and a little personal labor and a few dol- 
lars spent by each of you during the year 
and for your own benefit in the direction 
which I have suggested is surely not ask- 
ing too much of a return. I urge with all 
the earnestness at my command the neces- 
sity of making strenuous efforts along this 
line. It is easily within your province to 
make the “Wool Grower” the most influen- 
tial trade paper in the United States and a 
paper which through its advertising  col- 
umns will realize you thousands of dollars, 
and will pay for the upkeep of the “Na- 
tional Association” and make it a power in 
the land. 


The National Wool Warehouse. 


I attended an informal meeting of the 
directors of the Wool Warehouse in Chicago 
in December. At that meeting was. dis- 
cussed plans for the dissolution of the com- 
pany. If the wool growers of the west per- 
mit this step ta be taken, they are indeed 
blind to their own interests. No one insti- 
tution, not even your own National Associa- 
tion, has been of greater use and better 
value to us than has the Warehouse Com- 
pany. It has been estimated that for the 
past few years the Warehouse Company has 
saved the wool growers ten millions of dol- 
lars annually. This statement was made be- 
fore the War Industries Board by a compe- 
tent authority. Ample time for full discus- 
sion of the warehouse plans for the coming 
year will be given at the convention. I sin- 
cerely hope that we may come, through this 
discussion, to see the necessity of keeping 
the Warehouse Company intact and making 
it bigger and better than ever and to see it 
finally our National Wool House in fact, as 
well as in name. Its president and directors 
have been unselfish and long suffering. It 
is now our time and our last time to act. 


Secretary McClure. 


It has become my painful duty ta an- 
nounce to you the resignation of our  be- 
loved and most efficient Secretary, Dr. S. 
W. McClure. He has at all times been the 
right man in the right place. He has earned 
the love of his friends and the respect of 
his foes. He is equally at home in the of- 
fice, on the range with the shepherd or in 
the halls of Cangress. The wool growing 


industry can never pay Secretary McClure 
the debt which it owes to him. The Wool 
Grower Magazine and the Annual Ram Sale 
I have, 


are monuments of his zeal and toil. 
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as your President the past few years, ever | 
His § 


found him ready to give and take. 
courage is unbounded but is defined by rea- 


son. Rabidness has no place in his makeup, } 


He retires at the height of success and car. 
ries with him the admiration and affection 
not only of his co-workers but of the entire 
industry. 


CENTRAL OREGON LAMBS Top 
MARKET 





The first experimental 
range lambs for a short period, was 
carried on by John Marsh of Tumalo, 
with a nice band of Shropshire lambs, 
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Mr. Marsh put these lambs on feed in § 


late October, weighing 
the run of the alfalfa patures and what 
little grain stubble was available, and 
were also given a light ration of alfalfa 
hay. The lambs were sold at the North 
Portland yards on December Ist, 
weighing 74 pounds and topping the 
market on that date with a price of 
$13.10 per cwt. The lambs brought 
$9.69 a head in Portland and 
around $6.30 when placed on feed. 

R. A. W. 


cost 





IN THE BUSINESS AGAIN 


Joe Kinney, of Cokeville, Wy- 
oming, the oil king, sold all his sheep 
interests about a year ago. 


is again in the business for good. He 
recently bought 4,000 tons of hay in 
Idaho and is shipping 20,000 sheep to 
that state to feed. 





RAIN IN CALIFORNIA 


We have had some very good light 
rains here in southern California, and 
our green feed is now fairly good, al- 
tough we have had no soaking rains 
and we are very much in need of one. 
We started lambing about ten days 
ago, and are having a very successitl 
lambing to date. We are pleased with 
the Hampshire lambs from the rams 
which we purchased last summer from 


the Wood Live Stock Co. 
MAURER CATTLE COMPANY. 


Recently | 
he purchased back his entire outfit and 


around 60 
pounds each. The lambs were given J 
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Results of Experiments With Crossbred Range Sheep 


Address By Prof. F. R. Marshall, Bureau of Animal Industry 


The U. S. Sheep Experiment Station at 
Dubois, Idaho, was established in 1917 for 
the purpose of conducting experiments to 
furnish answers to the big questions in the 
range sheep business. Today there is no 
more important question before the range 
sheep man than “How should I breed to 
best meet the conditions of the present and 
of the near future?” Three years’ experi- 
ments could not give a conclusive answer 
to such a question. with the 
small flocks of different cross-bred types of 
sheep the bureau had in 1917 it has since 
been possible to get the figures on suffiic- 
iently large numbers to make the resutls 
quite conclusive. 

The experiments reported in the tables 
show that it is altogether practical to breed 
range ewes continuously without’ getting 
away from the kind of sheep one gets in 
the first cross of long wool rams on fine 
wool ewes. 


However, 


It is generally agreed that for the main 
part of the range sheep country of the 
Northern states the type of ewes obtained 
in the first cross between long wools and 
fine wools is a very desirable stock ewe. I 
appreciate the fact that fine wool rams 
were most popular in 1919 and that this 
was due in part to the high price of fine 
wool. Even should fine wool continue to 
sell above coarser grades, and that is quite 
doubtful, we still could not afford to neglect 
the lamb side of the business that has been 
the same cause of such large use of cross- 
bred stock. 


The ewe with one-half mutton blood, as ° 


compared to the straight fine wool ewe has 
fine distinct advantages: (1) There are 
fewer dry ewes; (2) they produce more 
twins; (3) the lambs are heavier; (4) the 
lambs fatten younger; (5) they shear 


heavier fleeces and lighter shrinking wool. 
The amount of difference on some of these 
points is shown by the figures from differ- 
ent types of sheep running together in the 
station’s band. (See table I.) 

The disadvantage of the cross bred type 











PROF. F. R. MARSHALL 


of ewe are: (1) They do not herd or do 
as well on some range lands; (2) At times 
the wool is at a discount in comparison to 
fine wools; (3) It is commonly considered 


difficult or impossible to hold the type. 


TABLE I. 
Three Years’ Comparative Record of Ramboullets and all Cross-bred Types. All Ewes 




















of Similar Ages Run in Same Band. 1917-18-19. 
Breed Lambs. Wool 
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Lin. X. Ramb., 2rd and 38rd Cros eecccscseessnenemmn. 20 85 111 89* 11.3 
% Bred Corridale** 57 95 105 gi* 12.1 





* Yearling weights for 1917-18 ewe lambs only. 
2 Two year’s record. Bred to Corridale rams, 


That these advantages outweight the dis- 
advantages for a large part of the range 
country under present and expected future 
conditions is shown by the prevalence of 
the cross-bred type. The difficulty in hold- 
ing a uniform band of cross breds has been 
exaggerated. As met with in ordinary 
bands this difficulty has not really been due 
so much to uncertainties in the breeding 
qualities of the cross bred ewe herself. It 
been due to the fact that the ewe 
flocks of mixed breeding have not been 
kind bred to the kind of 
rams suited to them for giving a _ good 


has 
sorted and each 


range ewe. 
There has been and always will be a 
serious difficulty in holding the cross bred 
type so long as it is considered necessary 
to adhere to the use of pure long wool or 
pure fine wool rams. No matter how sheep 
men may differ in their opinions as to the 


best way to use long wool blood, or fine 
wool blood, or blood of cross bred types, 
there is one thing on which we will be 
forced to agree both in opinion and in 


practice if we are to be even 70 or 80 per 
cent efficient in our business in the future. 
That is, it is imperative so to arrange the 
handling of the bands and the management 
at breeding time that only one type of rams 
goes into any one band and that that band 
contains only one general style of ewes. I 
mean that the use of fine wool and long 
wool rams in the same band cannot possibly 
produce a better and an even lot of stock 
ewes for lamb and wool production. Neither 
can any long wool or fine wool ram get a 
uniform bunch of lambs when turned with 
ewes some of which are straight fine and 
others mixed quarter, half, three-quarters 
or more of coarse wool blood. We are al- 
ways compelled to breed for the market, 
but especially in these days of decreasing 
numbers of available stock ewes of desir- 
able kind it is also imperative to breed to 
hold and to improve the main ewe bands 
that are going to produce the market stuff. 

I have been speaking of “cross-bred 
types” of sheep. In doing so I refer to all 
that we have that resemble what we get 
by breeding long wool rams to fine wool 
ewes. This is the kind of sheep that has 
made itself popular, but we have not gen- 
erally been able to breed in such a way to 
hold the type. “Cross-bred types” as I am 
using the term includes first crosses from 
Lincoln or Cotswold sires on fine wool ewes, 
Panamas, Corriedales and any others hav- 
ing equal amounts of long wool and fine 
blood. The Corriedale is one of those in- 
cluded, but it would not be proper to call 
it a cross-bred sheep. In reality it was 
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originally such, but now breeds as uniform- 
ly as most other breeds. : 

The breed was started in New Zealand 
over thirty years ago, under just such con- 
ditions and for just the same reasons that 
are causing some of our men to try to hold 
the type of the first crass ewe by breeding 
her to a cross-bred ram of the same kind. 
The ewes imported for experimental pur- 
poses by the Buerau of Animal Industry 
have now had two full seasons in Wyoming 
and two in Idaho, under strictly range con- 
ditions, and their record as lamb and wool 
producers is shown in Table II. 

TABLE II. 
Co rriedale Ewes. 
64 Imported. Others Home Bred. 

Four Years’ Record. Bred to Corriedale 
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It is the common opinion that the only 
rams that are reliable for breeding are 
those from the old established breeds. In 
the days before these breeds existed sheep 
men bred to the best they had and finally 
produced breeds or fixed types of the sheep 
they needed. It must always be remember- 
ed, however, that this business of making 
breeds is a slow and difficult one. Not even 
all pure bred raisers can carry it through, 
even if they wanted to. Some sheep men 
have felt that by using the best cross-bred 
rams they could in time produce a settled 
type here, just as the Corriedale was pro- 
duced in New Zealand. It always seemed, 
however, that this would require a very long 
time and that it would be better to save 
time by following the old plans and going 
to other countries to get ready made what 
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As shown by the figures they have been 
prolific breeders and sheared an average of 
10 pounds of wool. This is from the ewes 
of breeding age and does not include any 
yearling or ram fleeces. The wool has been 
practically all of % grade and has seemed 
to retain a great deal of the life and bright- 
ness shown by the breed in its native hame. 

Realizing that the great value of such a 
breed, if found to be suited to this country, 
would come through use of the rams on 
cross-bred ewes to hold the type, we bred 
a bunch of first cross Lincoln X Merinos 
to Corriedale rams. We have two years’ 
figures on the progeny, which ar» one-half 
Corriedale from the sire and Lincoln-Ram- 
bouillet on the dam’s side. Their yields of 
lambs and wool are shown in Table III. 

TABLE III. 
'% Bred Corriedale Ewes. 
Out of Lincoln X Rambouillet Ewes and 
Sired by Corriedale Rams. 
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* Weights of 1919 ewe lambs in Novem- 
ber, 


we could not or thought we could not make 
for ourselves. 

I am speaking in this vein because our 
experiments with Lincoln-Rambouillet cross 
breds have given us a really good sheep and 
in a much less time than we have ever sup- 
posed it would be possible to get the re- 
sults. 

Our first cross-bred ewes were dropped 
in 1913 and 1914. Their lambing and shear- 
ing records appear in Table IV. 


TABLE IV. 


First Cross Lincoln Cross Rambouillet Ewes. 
Bred to Lincoln Cross Rambouillet Rams. 
4 Years’ Record. 





Lambs Wool 
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a. Part of lambs sired by Corriedale rams 

in 1918. 


b. Weight of lambs November 5, 1919. 
c. 1919 lamb weights not included in aver- 
age. 
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Ewes were 3 and 4 years old in 1916 
Note that weight of fleece holds up, being 
13.6 Ibs. in 1919 when ewes were 5 and § 
years old. 


The fleece weights shown in the above} 
table are for first cross ewes. The weights = 
of the lambs (except in 1919) were taken 
immediately after shearing for the first 
time. These lambs, or second crosses, were 
sired in every case by either first cross or 
seeond cross rams bred just the same as 
the ewes. In order to refer to these sheep 
more easily and to give them a chance to 
show what they can do, we are calling them 
“Columbias.” 

The lamb and wool yields from the gee. 
ond and third cross ewes of this flock are | 
shown in Table V. They do not show quite 
the weight of carcasses or of fleece as their 
mothers and grandmothers in Table IV, but § 











they are strong, rugged ewes and heavy | 
shearers. 
# 
TABLE V. g 
Second and Third Cross Lincoln X Ram- | 
bouillet Ewes. f 
3 Years’ Record. 
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- uwes were 2 years old in 1917. 


a. Lamb weights of November 5, 1919. Not 
included in average. 





Comparing these results with those in| 
Table II shows that these sheep are a little § 
less prolific than the Corriedale stock; theit 7 
lambs run a good deal heavier, and the ewes 
shear on an average 2 lbs. more. The Cor” 
riedale wool runs a little longer and has ay 
little better quality. Samples of 1918 an¢ & 
1919 wool from both flocks were valued by) 
mill men this month. They rated the 191i 
Corriedale samples as averaging 5 cents) 
per pound above the Lincoln-Rambouillets ~ 
On the 1919 samples they made practically” 
no distinction. It is, of course, impossible n 
to tell what difference in value there woulé) 
be in the future, but it does not seem likely 
to be enough to equal the difference if 
weights of the fleeces. 

In the figures given for comparing these 
two cross-bred types two things have beet 
left out that are very important from the 
practical viewpoint. These are the herding 
qualities and the uniformity of the lam 
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crops. Ali the sheep that we have of these 
two types still have one-half merino blood. 
They travel a little more than most. fine 
wools, but we have always run them in the 
same band and our herders have not com- 
plained. Our present herder savs that he 
would rather have them than the fine wools 
with woolly faces. 

The evenness of type among the lambs 
cannot be shown by figures. We think they 
are quite even and your president, vice- 
president and secretary, who saw them last 
May, said the same thing. The present year- 
lings will be sorted out of the band and 
kept up for the examination of all who care 
to come to the ranch at shearing time, 
which will be about May 25. 

The possible value of this experiment 
will not come through the distribution and 
use of this type now in the hands of only 
afew men. It will rather come _ through 
demonstrating that we can produce here 
what we need and in a shorter time than 
we have ordinarily supposed. 

It would be wrong to say that the exper- 
iment station’s stock represents the forma- 
tion of a breed in six years. The strength 
of the breeding on other ewes has not been 
tested. I also want to call attention to the 
way these Columbias (Lincoln-Rambouillets) 
are bred, aside from the fact that they 
come altogether from cross-bred stock on 
both sides. This is most easily seen as laid 
out in Table VI. 


Weight, Mar. 1919-163 1bs{ 
( 
Performance, ( 
( 
Date of Birth,Apr.5,1916 ( 


Breeder, 


Bureau of 
Animal Industry ( 


(Wobecceccecececes 
( 


Dropped 1915 
(%te Nove, 1919 


123 lbs. 
(ave 4 Fleeces-10.21bs. 
( 


The sire (No. 223) of the sheep shown 
here was also used for two seasons, and is 
now at the University of Illinois,, in the 
hands of Professor W. C. Coffey. 

This table is altogether the same as it 
would be for the eighteen yearlings shorn 
in 1919. It shows. that all of the Lincoln 
blood comes from one sheep. His sons and 
daughters and grandsons and granddaugh- 


ters have been bred very closely, in fact, in-. 


bred. How long this should be continued 
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remains to be learned. So far no bad ef- 
fects can be seen. A certain amount of in- 
breeding has been practiced in fixing the 
type in most of the old breeds of livestock. 
It must be remembered that this original 
Lincoln ram, No. 39, was a very strong con- 
stitutioned, vigorous and heavy boned indi- 
vidual. His female descendants have not 
been culled at all heavily, but only one or 
two of each year’s crop of ram lambs were 
kept. Last fall we bred two yearling rams, 
similar to the one shown in Table VI, to 
125 ewes of the same type and dscent as 
those represented in Tables IV and V. 





A STORY OF THE COTSWOLD 
BREED 


Cotswolds were one of the first rec- 
ognized English breeds of sheep and 
from them crossed with Southdowns 
and Hampshires we have some of the 
breeds now recognized as pure of their 
kind. Cotswolds are native of the 
country about Gloucester and Oxford 
and like most breeds of live stock, 
with the exception of Shorthorn cattle, 
cosmopolitan in Great Britain as in 
North America are specially 
adapted to the county or districts of 
origin and seldom found in their- best 
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outside their native heath. 

The original Cotswold had more the 
appearance of the Border Leicester of 
today than of the Cotswold as seen at 
the English Royal Show and the Inter- 
national Live Stock Exposition of 
Chicago. 

The difference is chiefly in the fleece, 
more weight through shorter length of 
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staple and heavy covering over head 
and down on legs. There is an im- 
provement, too, in quicker maturity 
and lean meat. 

Simon Beattie and John Miller, both 
of Ontario, Wm. Sotham and T. L. Mil- 
ler, both of Illinois, were prominent 
among the pioneer importers of Cots- 
wolds to North America. 

No breed has held favor in Ontario, 
past and present, surpassing the Cots- 
wold. Usually there the flocks are 
small and fit in well with diversified 
farming. 

In the United States no English 
breed is succeessfully reared in more 
parts than is the Cotswold, but they 
are to be found in largest numbers in 
the states of Oregon, Idaho and Utah. 

The cross of the Cotswold ram on 
grade Merinos is a profitable one and 
this field has called for large numbers 
of pure bred Cotswold rams. 

I have bred Cotswold rams to grade 
Shropshire and Hampshire ewes car- 
rying some Merino and_ produced 
lambs of greater weight in July than 
from other crosses tried with the same 
end in view. . 

Cotswold are hardy and good rust- 
lers and make heavy weight for any 
given age and are the heaviest shear- 
ers of any of the English breeds, but 
differing little from the Lincoln in re- 
spect to weight of carcass and clip. 


Rams mature to weigh 350 pounds, 
ewes 250 pounds without losing true 
form and type, and an average flock 
will shear 13 pounds, or if the percent- 
age is great of yearlings and two-year- 
old sheep, 15 pounds can be produced. 

The American Cotswold Registry 
Association, Wheaton, Illinois, has now 
published the pedigrees of approxi- 
mately 100,000 Cotswolds in nineteen 
volumes. It is estimated that thirty 
thousand rams and ewes registered are 
living. The association was one of the 
first established in the United States 
for any pure breed of stock. In re- 
cent years all receipts of the associa- 
tion above the cost of conducting the 
registry work have been expended on 
furthering the popularity of the breed 
in North America. 


F. W. HARDING. 





A Year of Eat-More-Lamb 


Just about a year ago Doctor McClure, 
Professor Coffey and myself met in Chi- 
cago and discussed plans for an “Eat-More- 
Lamb” campaign to be conducted by the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association with what 
help could be obtained from other interested 
parties. Shortly afterwards, we went to 
work on the problem attacking it from the 
most favorable angles that came to view. 
We had scarcely started until we ran into 
high prices, as we have again recently done, 
and in order to keep the publicity from back- 
firing we had to load all our guns and not 
fire them until the time was ripe. As long 
as the campaign is in effect this seasonal 
factor must be taken into consideration. Ev- 
ery winter we have high lamb prices for a 
certain length of time and to attempt to 
increase consumption at that time would 
only bring some editor’s ire down upon you 
and jeopardize the entire movement. It is 
possible and practicable at such times to 
call attention to the low-priced cuts for here 
the housewife can often find bargains even 
though leg and loin are high. In the sum- 
mer and fall the meat is commonly cheaper 
than pork or beef. This is the season for 
work. 


At the time the association took up this 
work it was well known that there was a 
widespread prejudice against lamb and mut- 
ton in the Middle West, the Far West and 
the South. While one-fifth as much lamb 
and mutton as beef is eaten in New Eng- 
land and the East it takes 1,000 people a 
week to consume a lamb in the Mississipp: 
Valley cities and towns at their normal 
rate of consumption. However, the rami- 
fications of this prejudice were little sus- 
pected. The wooly or muttony taste, that 
so many people think it always associated 
with the meat was the big bugaboo, and 
many people believed in it because some- 
body else told them it was true. So great 
is the power of this belief, that at least one 
of the packers is trying to get away from 
its malign influences by discarding the term 
mutton entirely and substituting sheep in 
its place. Visiting countless butcher shops 
and interviewing customers has convinced 
us that this great misbelief lies in the minds 
of the middle class. Its absurdity is indi- 
cated by the fact that the lamb trade in 
many places is confined to the better edu- 
cated and wealthier classes, who would be 
the first to balk if quality and flavor were 
not all that is to be desired. As a general 
rule, too, butchers have little trouble in 
disposing of the leg, loin and.rib chops. It 
is the shoulder and the breast that move 
sluggishly. If the question of flavor does 
not arise over the hind quarter, why should 
it over the fore quarter. As a matter of 
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fact the shoulder contains more fine flavor- 
ing substances than the leg and for this 
reason is regarded das a more tasty roast 
than the leg by the initiated. 

In the East generally, and in the big 
cities of the West the hotels and restaurants 
are aware of this fact and when you order 
roast lamb and mint sauce you are often 
getting rolled shoulder and not leg at all. 
After this when you order, look at the slices 
and you will be surprised how often they 
come off the shoulder. 

Instruction in selecting good lamb and 
mutton and warning against old buck or 
goat meat together with constant hammer- 
ing upon the fact that good lamb has a whol- 
ly delightful taste will eventually wear down 
this barrier to a lamb trade of respectable 
proportions. 

Butchers and housewives have been ad- 
vised to remove the fell or thin papery mem- 
brane, especially from the older meat. Pro- 
fessor Marshall proved at Washington that 
the fell did not always cause the objection- 
able flavor, but none of the meat he used in 
his experiments was “tainted,’ though he 
slaughtered Merino and mutton sheep and 
treated the meat in every conceivable way, 
such as leaving it in contact with the wool, 
to cause the disagreeable taste. This does 
not, however, prove that when you find 
“tainted” meat, which seems to be very sel- 
dom, the muttony taste cannot be removed 
by taking off the membrane. It is thin, pa- 
pery and tough anyway and has little or no 
food value, so it had better be removed be- 
fore cooking. 

That the farmers use less of the meat 
than city dwellers has been shown by the 
Department of Agriculture’s estimates, the 
annual appetites of the two groups being 
satisfied with six and nine pounds respec- 
tively. Three times as much poultry as 
lamb and mutton combined is cooked by 
the farmers’ wives and as poultry averages 
much higher in value, it cannot be the price 
of the meat that is the deterrant. Six hun- 
dred thousand, or one out of about every 
fifteen farmers keep sheep, but less than 
500,000 lambs are country-killed each year. 
This means that many flocks are never 
called upon as a source of farm meat for 
the average is less than one lamb killed per 
farm carrying sheep per year. 

The publicity the Association put out 
took two general forms—that to the farm 
press and that to the city dailies. A third 
subordinate form was that supplied to 
butcher trade publications giving informa- 
tion on cutting, displaying and _ selling 
lamb. Exclusive articles furnished to the 
farm papers upon every subject of flock hus- 
bandry that would encourage the use of 
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lamb and mutton on the farm have appeared 
or will appear in every important farm 
publication. The space occupied by accepted t 
and published stories that we have a record | 
of, if paid for at current advertising rates | 
would have cost the association more than | 
$100,000. 


Checking up on the newspaper stories ip. 
tended for the lamb-slacking urbanites is q | 
more difficult task. No clipping bureay 
gathers any considerable number of these. | 
We know that these stories have appeared 
in the dailies of every state in the Union. 
One of the stories I feel sure, from the clip. | 
pings received, got $10,000 worth of space. 
Stories were sent out over the country near. 
ly every week during low lamb prices and! 
sometimes two or three times a week. Be & 
fore passing on let me say that the agricul” 
tural colleges have given the association! 
valuable co-operation in getting these “eat- 
more-lamb” stories into the city papers of 
their respective states. Purdue especially 
has given the movement a great impetus: in 
Indiana. The extension service has modified | 
the stories to fit local conditions and dis-7 
tributed them throughout Indiana. Because 
of the close co-operation between the § 
Hoosier press and agricultural college the) 
stories have possibly appeared more fre” 
quently there than in other states. One/ 
reason it has been possible to get the aid) 
of the colleges is that they have been con | 
vinced of the need of this campaign for” 
popularizing lamb. Most of them have) 
strongly endorsed it. ; ; 

A brief report on the publication of the § 
booklet, “Whetting Up Uncle Sam’s Appetite” 
for Lamb,” might now be in order. The as 
sociation prepared the material for this : 
booklet and had published 50,000 copies at 
a price of practically $5,000. Two thousand) 
dollars worth of this edition have been soli} 
at cost to the Institute of American Mealy 
Packers and Morris & Company. Anothe 
edition of 50,000 copies was sold at cost t 
Swift & Company. These agencies were it} 
terested in the movement to such a degrety 
as to purchase these bulletins for distribu 
tion through channels not reached by they 
Wool Growers Association. At a cost o 
$3,000 to the association, 100,000 copies of 
this booklet have been put in circulation 
This distribution has been carefully super 
vised, too, and the pamphlets placed wher 
they will accomplish the most good. Prae 
tically all the agricultural colleges have " 
quested from 100 to 1,000 copies for the! 
students in meats and domestic sciene 
County agents. home demonstration agents 
women’s club members, high school students 
in domestic economy have been supplied # 
addition to wool growers and sheep farmers 
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Swift & Company have had seven men trav- 
eling around the country demonstrating ef- 
ficient cutting and purchasing of lamb to 
butchers, women’s clubs and domestic sci- 
ence classes this past season and they have 
used this bulletin in addition to their own 
literature to distribute to those in attend- 
ance at these demonstrations. This company 
has also put on numerous exhibits similar 
to the present one in the Hotel Utah at 
conventions, live stock shows and _ similar 
gatherings, explaining the neck slices, vari- 
ous shoulder chops and roasts, lamb steaks 
and other new ways of cutting the meat to 
the best advantage. 

Some years ago at a convention here 
Professor Coffey demonstrated boning and 
rolling the shoulder as an efficient way of 
utilizing this cut, which otherwise often 
must be worked into sausage to be moved. 
Boned and rolled shoulders I am told are 
quite popular in the East today and are com- 
ing into more prominence in other parts of 
the country. In the Southwest there is a 
good sale for them under the name of lamb 
rosettes and they are gaining favor else- 
where. One of the packing houses put them 
on sale and found it necessary to not push 
them for the potential demand for them was 
greater than the supply. 

Something more than a year ago Wilson 


& Company published a beef chart. A rep- 
resentative of the association called and 
asked “Why not a lamb chart too?” “We 


will,” they replied and their chart, which ex- 
plains the cuts of lamb has recently come off 
the press and is available for distribution. 

Visits and demonstrations at agricltural 
colleges, state wool growers conventions, 
farmers’ meetings have been other activities, 
as well as interviews with county agents, 
butchers and other parties whose interests 
are bound up in a wider sale of lamb. As 
a result of one interview with a county 
agent, a lamb barbecue was held and 2,000 
farmer folks were convinced that there is no 
woolly or muttony taste associated with 
good lamb, properly prepared, but that on 
the contrary it is “as good as chicken.” 
Lamb and mutton dinners at conventions 
have become the rule rather than the ex- 
ception at sheepmen’s gatherings due large- 
ly to the “eat-more-lamb” campaign. 

Lamb rings, where several farmers club 
together and slaughter a lamb dividing the 
meat have been encouraged. While the 
amount of lamb that will be used by farm- 
ers may never directly effect the supply to 
any marked degree, the influence a wider 
use of the meat among rural folks will 
have, is important. Roast lamb Sunday 
dinners, when the city cousins are present, 
will go far toward making lamb appreciated 
as it should be in the cities. 

A direct method of quickly boosting city 
sales was practiced in Duluth, November 13 
and 14. The Duluth Commercial Club, the 
Northern Minnesota Sheep Growers Con- 
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vention and other local organizations united 
in an effort to make these dates lamb and 
mutton days a success. Emphasis was laid 
on the fact that some of the best quality 
lamb was being produced in the surrounding 
farms and that citizens of Duluth should 
encourage a home industry. The two city 
papers played up the occasion for all it was 
worth and the cartoonist encouraged the or- 
dering of lamb. The local butcher shops 
and the restaurants got behind the move- 
ment and shoved it over in great shape. A 
display of 1,600 prime lambs at a packer 
branch house and a demonstration of up-to- 
date cutting made the drive successful. 
Sale of lamb in Duluth and vicinity was 
increased from 300 to 350 a week to 1,600. 





L. L. HELLER 


Assistant Secretary, National Wool Growers 
Association 
A complete account of this drive appeared 
in a recent issue of the National Wool 
Grower. 

It may be said the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association is not directly responsible 
for all that has been accomplished in the 
campaign. We started, or at least revived 
a dead movement, but this movement has 
been given impetus by the efforts of the 
other interests. Neither the Wool Growers 
Association nor the packers could have ac- 
complished as much as they have without 
the efforts of the other. Neither would the 
work have made so much progress but for 
the selfimpelled help of the Animal Hus- 
bandry Division of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture and that of the Illinois, Indiana, 
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Ohio, Iowa and other agricultural colleges 
and extension services. The Animal Hus- 
bandry Division film on slaughtering, dress- 
ing and cutting up lambs that Messrs. 
Marshall and Bedell have prepared should 
be in demand at the colleges and at farmers’ 
meetings wherever a moving picture projec- 
tor is available. 

When the work was started a year ago, 
began with no very definite plan to 
guide us in attempting to broaden the chan- 
nel of lamb demand. We had no previous 
experience to guide us. Continuing the 
work another year we should, I think, set 
our sights, and set them high if we are to 
hit the mark the greatest number of times. 

The association should lend every en- 
couragement to the fight for quality in mar- 
ket lambs. That the ovine trash which 
pours into our markets at certain seasons 
of the year is dulling the nation’s desire for 
lamb is an oft-repeated statement. Nobody 
in touch with the situation will deny its 
veracity. The uncastrated native lamb is a 
problem, that the cornbelt must work out 
for itself, but the association should give 
any agency working for improvement its 
moral support. 

The West has its own problem in the 
old thin ewes that come to market. If these 
could be fattened before marketing they 
wouid not go out on the farms, to come in 
thin the next summer with a lamb by their 
side. These old ewes furnish carcasses 
about the same weight as lambs which they 
are sold for to the poorer trade. 

If fat when they first arrive the packers 
or butchers would generally outbid the 
farmers and they would immediately go to 
the coolers. Quickly fattened, they make 
very good mutton and are then commonly 
too large to be pawned off as lambs. 

From the Department of Agriculture’s es- 
timate of farm and ranch killed lamb and 
mutton more of these might be kept and 
dressed for the ranch help. As stated, if 
new meat is put on these old biddies quickly 
they make very good boiling meat, but they 
are quite different from lamb. Whether the 
solely pulp-fattened sheep deserve it or not 
they have the reputation of carrying the 
disagreeable taste. A finish ration of at 
least a part grain usually improves the 
quality. 

The common substitution of goat meat 
for lamb in the South and to a lesser extent 
in other parts of the country is a bad fea- 
ture of the meat trade from the sheepman’s 
standpoint. The association should encour- 
age state wool growers associations in an 
attempt to get laws similar to those of 
Pennsylvania and Oregon which compel a 
retailer to sell goat meat for what it really 
is. If this meat is as good as is claimed let 
it sell on its own merits and not masquerade 
as lamb. The packers must label the goat 
carcasses as such, why not the retailer? 
Here is a law that can be enforced and if 


we 
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put into effect would accomplish more for 
the sheepman than any other one piece of 
legislation. 

The association should ask for a domes- 
tic science expert in the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture to work in co-operation with 
the Animal Husbandry Division in determi- 
ning the best way of preparing and cooking 
lamb and discover if possible just what this 
muttony taste is, what causes it and how it 
can be neutralized. We know the taste is 
not very often present, but its existence pos- 
sibly once in a thousand times in roasts or 
chops has done an incalculable harm. If 
half of such an investigator’s time was 
spent in the laboratory and the other half 
giving demonstrations on the best methods 
of preparing, cooking and serving lamb, 
much lasting good could be accomplished. 

A nation-wide lamb day might be encour- 
aged. Judging from the local mutton days 
at Duluth such a venture would be _ well 
worth while. Easter would be the logical 
time for this if the supplies were not so 
scarce at that tmie. High prices then, 
might defeat the movement. The fall or 
early winter would probably be the best 
time all things considered. If armistice 
day is ever made a national holiday it might 
be the psychological time. 

Sets of lantern slides that will illustrate 
the various cuts and their advantages are 
being made for distribution among _inter- 
ested parties. The plan is to furnish the 
data for lecture on these slides and circulate 
them among meetings of cooking clubs and 
domestic science and meat classes. They 
might likewise be used for coaching butch- 
ers on lamb for there is a striking lack of 
interest in this subject among many retail- 
ers in the Middle and Far West. In the 
East, shops that handle nothing but lamb, 
thrive. 

The association’s influence may be profit- 
ably used to get lamb on the bill of fare of 
more of the dining cars after the railroads 
again pass into private hands. There has 
been some improvement in the number of 
times lamb has been served, but there is 
room for much more. 

Publicity another year should take a 
somewhat different form. There is natural- 
ly a limit to the amount of space that can 
be devoted to a certain subject by the 
farm press in a certain length of time and 
we are approaching that limit now. Con- 
tinued effort may keep this question agitated 
as long as the cause of the lamb enthusiast 
has merit, but the law of diminishing re- 
turns is beginning to operate and additional 
space in the farm papers will cost more in 
effort than it is worth, for we are reaching 
just the one class of people through these 
mediums. 

The great number of lamb slackers in the 
United States outside of the farmers are the 
inhabitants of small towns and cities in the 
Middle West. The small daily and weekly 
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local papers that are read by them receive 
much of their news already set up in type 
form known as boiler plate, which is sent 
out from the large cities. Only local news 
items are set up in type in the office. For 
this reason typewritten stories, unless of lo- 
cal importance sent to these publications, 
rarely get into print, while if the material 
is sent out in boiler plate form, 90 per cent 
of the stories will often be published. I do 
not think it would pay the Wool Growers 
Association to go in for direct advertising 
at this time, but I do believe that it would 
pay them to distribute this boiler plate 
which can be put out for $2 a page at the 
present time. This material would be writ- 
ten in news form and would go out as news 
rather than advertising and would conse- 
quenty have more effect. Dailies in the 
somewhat larger cities get so-called news 
material in what is called mat form. For 
approximately $200, a page in 100 mat-using 
papers can be put out. These pages are not 
all one story and they would not all be 
run at once. A story of 200 to 300 words 
is run whenever the editor has space or 
whenever it becomes timely. A proof of 
the page should be mailed out first with a 
return postal card upon which the editor re- 
plied whether or not he can use the page. 
In this way a high percentage of publica- 
tion is obtained. Fifteen thousand dollars 
on boiler plate and mats in the Middle West, 
over a period of from three to six months 
would get lamb all the publicity it needed 
in that section. If the success of the cam- 
paign warranted it, and I feel sure it would, 
the work could be spread through the South 
and Far West. But the cornbelt should be 
tried out first. Three pages of advertising 
in the Saturday Evening Post would cost 
the aforementioned sum. Including salaries 
about $10,000 have been spent this year on 
the campaign. I feel confident an appropria- 
tion for boiler plate and mats would accom- 
plish more per dollar invested than any 
money we have spent, including that paid 
out for the bulletins. Money spent to 
widen the demand for lamb will return to 
the wool growers’ pockets. 





THE BEST IN FORTY YEARS 


The year 1919 has been a very pros- 
perous one in Texas. With an abun- 
dance of rain throughout the year, 
which insures good crops to the farm- 
ers and good grass and weeds for the 
stockmen and with good prices, one 
ought to be contented. The year just 
passed is the best all around year that 
[ have ever seen since I have been in 
Texas, which is now past 
years. 


forty- one 


F. BECK, Texas. 
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GREAT TRAPPNG RECORD 


The Murray Sheep Company of Salt 
Lake City have a trapper employed 
who has made a phenomenal record § 
this year. He started trapping about 
September 15 and two months later he 
had 600 coyote and cat hides. Last 
winter this trapper took 700 coyotes 
and he sold 300 of these for $2185 | 
The furs that he now has on hand are 
worth around $8000. 

This trapper has been employed by 
the Murray Sheep Company for years 
and they allow him a bounty on each 
coyote, as well as paying his expenses 
This trapper sets about 250 traps and § 
tends them each day in a Dodge car, f 
bringing in his coyotes and putting out : 
new traps. He uses no poison at all § 
and does his work with the trap. Ajj 
catch of 15 coyotes a day is not un-§ 
usual. The trapper employs a man to| 
skin the coyotes and take care of the J 
pelts. This trapper is very careful 
with his furs and obtains top prices for J 
them. When the furs get poor in the | 
spring he quits trapping and does other } 
work for the company. This trapper § 
will clean up around $10,000 this win- § 
ter as he gets the fur and a $4 bounty. 
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GRASS IN TEXAS 


Range conditions in this country are 
the best ever known at this time of the 








year. There seems to be an abundance 
of well matured grass throughout | 
west and south Texas. 

The rainfall for the year also has§ 
been a record breaker. The native 
sheep are fat and in fine condition for 
lambing, but the sheep that have been 
brought into this country for the past 
three months from Utah, Wyoming, 
Montana, New Mexico and Arizona are 
still thin and some are poor. 

Wool is about all sold and brought 
splendid prices, ranging from 48 to 6l 
cents. Everyone seems to be satisfied 
with the price received for his individ- 
ual clip. We are not espeially wishing 
for higher prices, but are hoping they 
will hold where they are for a few 
years at least. 

E. H. STUBBLEFIELD, Texas. 
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The Sheepmen and the National Forests 


Three successive years of drought in 
the Southwest, followed by the drought of 
1919 in the Northwest where the climatic 
conditions were more serious than they had 
been for thirty years previous, tested to the 
utmost the carrying capacity of the National 
Forest ranges. Fortunately for the stock- 
men in the Southwest their three-year 
drought was broken in the spring of 1919 
by splendid rains which quickly clothed 
those ranges with one of the best crops of 
grass and forage plants that has been 
known in many years. In addition to the 
drought in the Northwest, the prevalence 
there of large and long continued forest 
fires extending practically throughout the 
whole summer season added to the serious- 
ness of the situation on the Forests in that 
region. On top of these dry years the de- 
sires of the Secretary of Agriculture to in- 
crease the production of meats, wool and 
hides during the period of the war caused 
us to admit early in the beginning of the 
war activities more than one million head 
of additional cattle and sheep into the Na- 
tional Forests as a food emergency measure. 
It was our earnest desire to continue to 
graze there animals on the Forests if that 
could be cone witi: safety and we hopea 
the results would justify the experiment. I 
regret to say, however, that the ranges on 
many of the more intensively stocked Na- 
tional Forests showed considerable injury 
at the close of the grazing season of both 
1918 and 1919. A large part of this was 
undoubtedly caused by the presence of too 


many stock, some through the lack of 
proper distribution and handling of the 
stock, caused generally by the lack of 


trained forest officers and first-class herders 
and range foremen who had been called 


away from their ordinary duties to serve in 
the war. 


In many instances the men who left the 
ranges and the forests for military duty 
have returned and resumed their former 
work. Nevertheless the labor conditions are 
such that stockmen, as well as the Forest 
Service, have been seriously handicapped 
in handling their herds. With the Forest 
Service the matter has been unusually seri- 
ous. Of the 528 men whom the war took 
away from us out of our small force of ap- 
proximately 3,000 men of all kinds, only 
about 65 per cent have returned to their 
former positions with the service, the oth- 
ers having found more satisfactory and prof- 
itable occupation elsewhere. This in the 
greater part is due to the extremely low 
Salaries paid by the Government, which are 
not attractive to men of ambition, especially 
at the present time when there is such a 
strong demand for all kinds of labor from 
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every portion of the country. It is hoped 
that the present investigation by Congress 
into the question of salaries paid Federal 
employees will result in an improved sit- 
uation in this respect. If it does not, our 
position will be more than critical for with- 
out trained, experienced men our work in 
the field must fail, and unless the Govern- 
ment can offer salaries that can compete 
with those paid for like service in private 
industry we shall lose more and more of 
our experienced force. 
The serious over-grazing of so many of 
ranges has forced us to make reduc- 
tions for the season of 1920 in order to pre- 
vent further injury. Most of these reduc- 


our 
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tions will be through the withdrawal of the 
temporary permits issued during the war, 
although in some instances we shall be 
forced: to make further reductions on the 
permanent preferences of the permittees. 
This is regretted by every man in the serv- 
ice for naturally the stockmen’s problems 
are matters in which we are deeply con- 
cerned, and as far as possible we are anxious 
to assist in every way to the up-building of 
the live stock industry insofar as it relates 
to the National Forests, and secure for the 
owners more attractive returns on their in- 
vestment through the decrease of losses, 
the improvement of the breed of stock, and 





the marketable condition of the animals 
when they leave the ranges in the fall. 
Moreover, there is a natural desire on the 
part of every forest officer, from the Fores- 
ter down, to obtain the maximum income 
from grazing as well as from all other 
sources, and, of course, any reduction in the 
number of stock grazed means a loss in 
revenue. 


Grazing and Erosion 


We must all realize that in the final an- 
alysis grazing is a secondary use of the 
National Forests, they having been created 
originally for the specific purpose of pre- 
serving the timber, increasing the repro- 
duction, and protecting the watersheds with- 
in them. Therefore, wherever damage to 
reproduction or the watersheds can be 
shown as due to the grazing of live stock, 
the necessary steps must be taken to re- 
move the trouble. 


During the past several years the Forest 
Service has been studying very thoroughly 
at the Great Basin Experiment Station in 
the state of Utah, the effect of grazing on 
the soil cover of the mountains, and the 
possibilities of erosion due to such grazing. 
The Great Basin Experiment Station is es- 
pecially well equipped to study grazing 
problems of every kind, but more especially 
this important matter of erosion. From the 
experiments carried out at this station we 
have secured some most interesting informa- 
tion on this question of erosion. The full 
process of handling these experiments is too 
detailed and complicated to take up here, 
but I am certain you will be as astonished 
as the men in charge of the work have been, 
to learn that on a certain Utah forest, on 
two carefully selected areas each contain- 
ing about ten acres, so located as to bring 
the drainage and run-off of each into a 
single channel, by actual weight a carload, 
or approximately twenty-five tons of air- 
dried earth and rock, has been deposited 
from each of the 10-acre areas from a single 
storm lasting but a few minutes. This has 
not occurred once, but over and over again, 
year after year. 

The method followed to secure this ero- 
sion data is the building of large cement 
tanks through which the run-off from each 
of these areas must pass, the tanks being 
so constructed as to allow the deposit of 
the sediment and the overflow of the clear 
water. After each storm this sediment is 
taken out of these tanks, dried in the air, 
and carefully weighed, so that the figures 
are absolute and incontestible. It seems 
almost impossible to believe that from a 
10-acre area, 50,000 pounds of silt would 
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be washed away by a single storm, yet this 
is an absolute fact. 

The studies which we have made at the 
Great Basin Experiment Station indicate 
quite clearly the close relation between the 
grazing of live stock and the amount of 
debris and silt carried off by the storms. 
We believe there is a certain happy point 
in this matter at which by careful, conserva- 
tive handling of the stock, the ranges can 
still continue to be grazed each season and 
at the same time the erosion reduced to a 
minimum. Inasmuch as most of these ero- 
sion areas lie in the higher portions of the 
forests used in the greater part by the 
sheep, these are matters in which you sheep- 
men are especially interested. Not only are 
you interested in them as a question of 
range conditions, but you are probably equal- 
ly as much interested in them as farmers 
upon whose irrigated fields and in whose 
irrigating ditches this tremendous amount 
of silt is deposited at the end of every 
storm, which fills them up, destroys your 
reservoirs and impounding dams, and costs 
large amounts every year for cleaning them 
out. 


Stock Driveways 

For several years past the situation on 
many of the large stock driveways inside 
the National Forests has become more and 
more critical. On one driveway of about 
fifty miles in length in northern Arizona the 
number of sheep passing from the summer 
to the winter ranges has increased from 
about 60,000 head in 1910 to over 250,000 
head in 1918. This number going to the 
deserts in the fall and back again in the 
spring when there is almost double the 
number of stock represented by the young 
lambs born on the deserts, has resulted in 
almost a complete devastation of the range 
included in this driveway, although they 
have been widened from year to year just 
as far as it was possible to do so without 
encroaching too much on the ranges through 
which they pass. This condition cannot be 
allowed to-continue. After consultation with 
the sheepmen using these driveways, a 
large number of whom were not permittees 
of any National Forest, they agreed with 
us that something would have to be done to 
reduce the number of stock using them. 
This was a difficult matter and it was nec- 
essary to work it out very carefully in or- 
der to avoid any charges of favoritism or 
injury to the business of the sheepmen in- 
terested in the annual movement. 


The first step was to eliminate from the 
use of the driveways all aliens of which 
there were comparatively few. Then the 
new owners who have not been regular users 
of them for a definite number of years were 
notified they could not hereafter use the 
driveways. Other reasonable eliminations of 
users were made, until we believe we have 
so reduced the number of stock using these 
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congested driveways that the serious dam- 
age to them will cease to a certain extent, 
although it is admitted that no driveway 
can be used year after year by large num- 
ber of sheep afid still expect to furnish 
throughout its entire distance any great 
amount of forage for the herds which are 
the last to go over it. The men whose stock 
have thus been deprived of the use of these 
driveways can still reach the winter ranges 
by rail or by the means of driveways over 
the public domain outside of the National 
Forests, but which are, of course, much 
more roundabout than those leading direct- 
ly across the forests. 


On several of these driveways which are 
used exclusively by sheep it has been found 
absolutely necessary to detail a number of 
capable rangers to supervise the movement 
of the sheep. This has been done more in 
the interests of the stockmen themselves 
than in the protection of the driveway, be- 
cause if the herds are not kept continually 
on the move, and their rate of daily travel 
and bedding places not carefully planned, 
mix-ups are frequent, which cost the time, 
temper, and money of the owners. 

Owing to the limited amount of money 
available for such purposes it was felt that 
the stockmen themselves who were receiv- 
ing the crossing permits free of charge and 
getting the full benefit of the driveways, 
could justly be expected to meet the cost. 
This was put up to them and through their 
association the funds will be raised by as- 


sessing such permittee using the driveway. 


for his pro rata share of the cost of hiring 
such men. The service will select, appoint, 
and supervise the men, while the sheepmen 
will furnish the funds to be used for salaries 
and expenses. 


Bedding Out System 

More and more are we impressed with 
the value of this system of handling sheep 
on the open ranges. Probably 50 per cent 
of the permitted sheep on the National For- 
ests are now being handled in this manner, 
and I want to urge upon all of you the 
value of the system and the necessity from 
a business point of view of aiding us in the 
extension of this system until every herd 
of sheep on the National Forest ranges is 
handled in accordance with the principles 
of the bedding out method. The demand for 
range on the National Forests is continual- 
ly increasing and everything which can be 
done to increase their carrying capacity 
means less reductions to those of you who 
already hold permits, in order to take care 
of new Class A applicants. We have found 
beyond any question that under the bedding 
out system the average range will carry 
more stock and have them in better condi- 
tion than under the old mass method of 
herding. We are well pleased with the co- 
operation we have so far received from the 
sheepmen using the National Forests in car- 
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rying out this method of herding, and appeal 
to you to use your influence to extend the 
method to those of your neighbors who have 
not yet adopted it. 


Management of Stock 


Much of the damage done to the ranges 
in the forests used by sheep has been found 
to have occurred owing to poor methods of 
handling the herds. Inexperienced herders 
and camptenders have caused some of this, 
while considerable damage is due to failure 
of the men in charge of the sheep to follow 
out the instructions of forest officers and 
obey the plain requirements of the regula- 
tions and the owner’s grazing permit. Our 
force of rangers has not been increased for 
many years, and at the same time their 
duties have been doubled and trebled. This 
has forced us to rely, in many cases, on the 
permittees and their employees recognizing 
the situation and managing the stock so as 
to need no criticism. 


Members of the House Agricultural Ap- 
propriation Committee in the recent hear- 
ings expressed sharp criticism of the pres- 
ent rate of charges for the use of the Na- 
tional Forest ranges on the ground that 
they are not as high as fees obtained from 
many private lands. There is a close rela- 
tion between increased revenues from the 
forests and increased appropriations for 
their care and administration. It is, there- 
fore, to the interest of every National Forest 
permittee to see to it personally that his 
employees are handling their stock to the 
best advantage and with as little supervi- 
sion from forest officers as is _ possible. 
Much of the time of our ranger force is 
now taken up with riding over the forest 
to see that the men in charge of the stock 
are handling them as they should. A great 
deal of this is lost motion and could be 
avoided if the owners of the stock would 
give the question more of their personal at- 
tention. Otherwise we must ask Congress 
for additional rangers to do these things. 
A lack of good faith in these matters may 
cause the revocation of permits in case of 
failure on the part of the permittees to 
show themselves alive to the situation and 
willing to do their full share in better han- 


dling of their stock while on the _ forest 
ranges. 
Recreational Use of the National Forests. 


The increasing use of the National For- 
est areas for recreational purposes is some- 
thing with which every stockman, and espe- 
cially the sheep owner, is vitally interested. 
It must be remembered in discussing this 
matter that while only a few more than 
40,000 individual permittees are using the 
National Forests for grazing live stock, the 
forests are visited annually by hundreds of 
thousands of citizens of the United States 
who are part owners with you in these Na- 
tional Forests. We cannot consistently re- 
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fuse to set aside certain well recognized 
recreational areas upon which, if necessary, 
all grazing must be prohibited in order that 
these seekers after health, pleasure, and 
sport, may find them in a reasonably prime- 
yal condition. This has already cut into 
the grazing ranges on the National Forests 
to a certain extent, and it is not wise to 
blind ourselves to the fact tnat this use is 
going to increase rather than to diminish. 
The opening up of the forest ranges through 
good roads, a matter in which everybody is 
deeply interested, means more and more 
visitors to the National Forests every year. 
If we are to maintain our position as con- 
servators of this national property these vis- 
itors must be taken care of, their com- 
plaints listened to, and the troubles adjusted 
as far as possible. 


Grazing is a matter of great economic 
importance but we cannot shut our eyes to 
the other uses of the forests and the neces- 
sity for making proper provision for the 
tourist, the camper, the hunter, and the 
pleasure seeker. Within the last year we 
have been forced through strong public 
sentiment to take some very drastic steps in 
limiting sheep grazing in a number of for- 
ests where, due to a shortage of forest of- 
ficers coupled with a bad fire situation, the 
herds were not handled as they should have 
been, which resulted in strong criticism 
through the press of the utilization of cer- 
tain areas in the higher portions of the 
forests for sheep grazing purposes. A little 
attention on the part of permittees to the 
requirements of the forest officers and the 
handling of their sheep more conservatively 
while on the forest ranges, would have saved 
much of this criticism and the consequent 
restriction of grazing on large areas of 
range which, under proper conditions of 
Management, might have been continually 
used for sheep grazing purposes and at the 
same time interfere to a very small extent 
with the use of them for recreational pur- 
poses, 

As I have said, this is a matter in which 
you are deeply interested. Public sentiment 
along these lines has already taken a posi- 
tion which justifies every permittee on a 
National Forest in giving his personal at- 
tention to the handling of his stock wher- 
tver there is likely to be a conflict between 
the recreation and the grazing uses of any 
of the National Forests . 


Co-operation 

Iam glad to say the splendid co-opera- 
tion we have secured in the past few years 
through the organization of local live stock 
ssociations formed entirely of users of 
‘anges within the National Forests, and 
through their advisory boards consulting 
ieely with forest officers, continues to be 
"markably satisfactory. We shall do every- 
ing possible to encourage the creation of 
tore of these stock associations. We know 
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of no way in which you can advance the 
general interests of the sheep industry of 
the Western range states, wherever it is 
interested in the National Forest ranges, 
than through the formation of these associ- 
ations with the resulting close and friendly 
intercourse between the members of the ad- 
visory boards and forest officers interested 
in their grazing operations. 





SUNFLOWER SILAGE 


F. L. Ballard 

Sheepmen in northwestern Oregon 
are interested this winter in the de- 
velopment of ensilage, especially when 
the ensilage is made from sunflowers, 
as a feed for sheep. With the excep- 
tion of R. N. Stanfield and Miller 
Brothers of Union County, eastern 
Oregon, sheepmen have not heretofore 
fed ensilage extensively, partly because 
of doubt as to its value and partly be- 
cause of the lack of adaptability of 
corn as a crop for high altitudes. 

Coupled with the spread of informa- 
tion as to the feeding value of ensilage 
during the past few seasons has been 
the development of the Russian‘ sun- 
flower as a silage crop adapted to high 
altitudes and extremely dry condition, 
and this winter in several counties 
small bunches of sheep are being fed 
sunflower silage for the purpose of 
demonstrating its effects throughout 
the sheep districts. 

Wallowa County, where there are 
this year twenty-two new silos, thir- 
teen of which are filled with sunflow- 
ers, is taking the lead in this direction. 
This ensilage is being fed to sheep, 
beef cattle, and dairy herds, and care- 
ful checks are being made by the Wal- 
lowa County Farm Bureau through 


Mac Hoke, county agent and secretary 
of the Oregon Wool Growers Associa- 


tion. Jay Dobbin of Joseph, president 
of the association, has 600 head on en- 
Carl Holland of Enter- 
prise is feeding 600, while several oth- 
ers are feeding from 200 to 400 head. 
Considerable ensilage was fed during 
the recent cold wave and excellent re- 
sults are reported. 


silage feed. 


Some ensilage is being fed to sheep 
in Deschutes, Malheur, Union, and 
Umatilla Counties. 
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Utilization of sunflowers as stock 
feed will increase the feed supply of 
the semi-arid districts of the West al- 
most immeasurably. A large number 
of ranchers interviewed by the writer 
claim a 50 to 300 per cent increase in 
tonnage per acre ever corn under all 
conditions. Yields of twenty to thirty- 
five tons under irrigation are average. 
Of still greater importance, however, 
are the yields obtained under extreme 
dry land conditions where any other 
crop would produce no appreciable 
tonnage. On some of the driest hill 
land in Wallowa and Wasco Counties, 
Oregon, last year where all other crops 
were burned out, sunflowers averaged 
six to eight tons per acre. Thousands 
of acres of such land, judging from 
these results, appear destined to be- 
come productive of stock feed. Under 
favorable dry farm conditions, lands 
producing eight to ten tons of ensilage 
corn may be speeded up to double ca- 
pacity by planting sunflowers, as Ore- 
gon and Washington dry land yields 
under favorable conditions were, this 
season, sixteen to eighteen tons per 
acre. 





FROM NORTH IDAHO 


Weather conditions are truly away 
out of sorts with the sheep business in 
this section of Idaho, for the past 
three months, and there is no relief in 
sight for the next three months, short 
of an abnormally warm and early 
opening of spring. The unusual early 
closing in of winter, on a very dry 
range, followed by deep snows; deeper 
in the valleys than on the hills, some- 
thing unusual, has put the sheepman 
with his sheep, figuratively out in the 
cold and cruel world. A good per cent 
of loss looms up owing to the long pe- 
riod of dry feeding ahead of us. 
Yakima, Washington, alfalfa at $30 per 
ton is practically the: only solution of 
a perplexing problem. The large 
number of small bunches which had 
developed on the farms, the last few 
years, are now being gradually ab- 
sorbed into the larger bands, or are be- 
ing sent to market. Nesperce County, 
Idaho, December 24. Hi. J. 
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~ A Market For Our Wool 


The subject of marketing wool is as 
old as the sheep industry of these 
United States. In _studying some of 
the literature published in the early 
days of the Republic I constantly come 
across discussions of this subject. The 
National Wool Growers Association 
was organized in 1864 and from that 
time until the present the marketing of 
American wool has been a theme for 
discussion at each of its annual meet- 
ings. If there is anything in discussion 
this subject has been worn threadbare 
and I am satisfied that not a single new 
thought can be added to the volumes 
already written and spoken on this mo- 
mentous topic. Yet in spite of all this I 
shall presume on your time for one 
more, and I hope a final consideration 
of the topic. 

We market our wool today just as 
we did when the first sheep came into 
the West. Here and there a_ few 
growers have changed their system 
and made a little advance over the old 
order, but this applies to less than five 
per cent of our producers of wool. 
That we as wool growers have made 
no progress is a matter that we may 
well be ashamed of, but the responsi- 
bility for our failure rests squarely on 
our own shoulders. We have paid a 
high price for our negligence. We 
have failed to effect needed reforms in 
our wool marketing system for the 
single reason that we have been un- 
willing to make even the slightest sac- 
rifice or bear the smallest inconveni- 
ence in the interest of establishing a 
sounder method. We have asked and 
expected others to solve this problem 
for us, but it is one of those inherent 
problems that only men involved can 
solve. 

The wool of this country is handled 
almost exclusively by speculators 
whose interest is to buy your wool at 
the lowest price and sell it at the high- 
est price, and in addition to this to fix 
the conditions under which your wool 
is sold. Under this system if it is prof- 
itable to buy wool outright the dealer 
buys it either before or after shearing 
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as may suit him best. On the other 
hand, if the prospects are for lower 
values the dealer accepts your wool 
on consignment. In the one _ case 
where there is the probability of a 
profit the dealer reaps the reward; in 


‘the other case, where a loss seems im- 


minent, the grower is left to hold the 
sack. The wool dealer should not be 
criticized for his operations as from 
his standpoint it is perfectly legitimate 
and moral for him to buy wool and to 
buy it low and sell it high. That is ex- 
actly what we would do were we in his 
place. Since the wool grower has not 
provided a method of his own for 
merketing his wool the dealer has pro- 
vided a method, and until we as pro- 
ducers provide a better system the 
dealer is the only market we have. 
His calling is legitimate. 

I believe that it is a fundamental rule 
of econemics that the producer must 
find a market for his products if he de- 
sires to reap the benefit of the full 
market price of such products. The 
wool manufacturers cannot provide a 
market for your wool as their interest 
lies in securing cheap wool. The man- 
ufacturer has his own trouble. When 
he converts your wool into cloth he 
must find his own market in which to 
sell that cloth. He does not ask the 
assistance of the grower in finding that 
market. 

Most wool growers are of the opin- 
ion that if they could sell their wool 
direct to the manufacturer their 
troubles would be over. If any of you 
have dreamed that dream, please disa- 
buse your mind of it. The manwfac- 
turer could not buy his wool direct 
from you if he so desired, except for 
such small amounts as he needs at 
shearing time. Let us remember that 
the woolen mill runs twelve months 
in the year. In the winter it is en- 
gaged in making spring and summer 
goods; in the summer it makes winter 
goods. The millman cannot now tell 
you what the styles will be next fall, 
nor does he know the kind or amount 
of wool he will need. At shearing time 


he does not know his wool needs, and 
more important, he does not know 
what he will be able to sell his goods 
for six months hence. If he bought a 
year’s supply of wool from you at 
shearing time wool might fall in price 
so that his competitor who bought just 
as he needed it would be able to un- 
dersell him in the goods market. Then 
let us not forget that the wool manv- 
facturer in most cases has not suffici- 
ent funds or credit to take on a year’s 
supply of wool during the one month 
in which the growers have wool to sell. 
Very few manufacturers have as good 
a rating at the banks as the wool deal- 
ers have. If the wool manufacturer 
purchased a year’s supply of wool at 
one time he would be just as guilty of 
speculation as is the wool grower who 
sells his wool before it is 
Therefore, since the wool manufac- 
turer must buy his wool about as he 
uses it, it must also follow that if the 
grower wants to get what the manu- 
facturer pays for his wool he 
make arrangements for someone to 
carry that wool until the manufacturer 
needs it. You and I have failed to 
make any such arrangements, hence 
the wool dealer has stepped in and per- 
formed that service for us, and what 
he makes you loose. If the grower 
carried his wool until the manufacturer 
wanted it there would be no place for 
the dealer. 

Wool is an intricate commodity. It 
is a study of itself. Wool knowledge 
is a science not possessed in any large 
degree by woolgrowers. Ii we knew 
enough about wool to sell our own 
wool intelligently we would be in Bos- 
ton in the brokerage business, instead 
of on the range. Therefore, since we 
are not competent to sell our own wool 
we must make arrangements to have 
someone represent us in the sale of our 
wool to the manufacturer, who is com- 
petent. Who shall that be? We have 


shorn. 


must 


shown that to get the full value of out 
wool someone must carry that wool 
for us until the manufacturer wants it. 
That person should be the expert who 
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would advise us as to the exact value 
of our wool in the market and he 


should represent no one except the 


producer. But the holding of this 
wool, the employing of experts to pre- 
pare and sell it all cost money, and the 
grower must pay the cost and get 
whatever the wool brings. This means 
that the grower must consign his wool 
to a wool commission broker whose 
only business is to represent the 
grower in the sale of his wool. If that 
wool commission broker is _ himself 
speculating in wool then I would not 
consign him a pound of wool. A wool 
broker who has wool of his own to sell 
cannot properly represent you in the 
sale of your wool. And it is your right 
and duty to know that this broker is 
honest and square and all his transac- 
tions should be under government sup- 
ervision and regulation. 

I am satisfied that the commission 
system of selling wool is ths only cor- 
rect system, and must be adopted by 
wool growers sooner or later. You 
hear much about the system of selling 
wool in Australia. There it is all sold 
by auction but every pound of it is con- 
signed to, and sold by, commission 
brokers who represent no one but the 
grower. They do not buy wool. Much 
is said about the Australian system of 
wool preparation but that is a matter 
of detail. The system under which 
your wool is prepared matters but lit- 
tle—its the selling system that counts. 
The Australian does not sell all his 
wool at shearing time; it is sold at auc- 
tions in Australia and in London which 
extends throughout the entire year. 
When the manufacturer wants wool he 
goes to the auction and buys it from 
the man who represents the wool 
grow. While I like the auction system 
of selling, it is only one of the details 
of a system and not the major factor. 
The principle of commission selling is 
the big item; the details can be taken 
care of later. 


While undoubtedly private firms are 
in existence, and others could be or- 
ganized that would fairly and honor- 
ably handle our wools on a straight 
‘commission, yet it seems to me that 
wool growers can themselves organize 
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wool selling agencies that could effic- 
iently handle their own wools, and if 
any profits were made they would re- 
vert to the growers. Such firms would 
inspire the confidence of the grower 
and ought to take a profound interest 
in representing him. We already have 
two such institutions; one the National 
Wool Warehouse and Storage Com- 
pany in Chicago, the other the Colum- 
bia Basin Wool Warehouse Company. 
3oth these firms are honest and com- 
petent, and if you will only give them 
and similar concerns the selling of your 
have 
solved your marketing propiem. I do 
not plead for these two firms alone; I 


wool for five years, you will 


shall endorse any others organized on 
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For Nine Years Secretary of the National Wool 
Growers Association, Who Has Resigned to 
Become General Manager of the Cun- 
ningham Sheep & Land Co. 


a similar basis—it’s the principal we 
want to establish. 

How may we establish this prin- 
ciple? To me it is intensely simple. 
All we need to do is to determine that 
we are tired of the old system, that 
this system is right, and then decide to 
follow it. We must each decide to 
make some sacrifice if needs be, per- 
haps to inconvenience ourselves to a 
slight extent and possibly to tempor- 
arily endure some loss, but in the end 
we may rest proud in the assurance 
that our reward will be large, that we 
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will have done something to help the 
industry. What does this mean _ to 
you? Let us take the past few years 
for example. Since October, 1914, 
wool advanced in price up to April, 
1918, the date on which the Govern- 
ment fixed the price of wool. This ad- 
‘vance amounted to about 40 cents per 
pound in most cases. But, unfortun- 
ately under our system of selling wool 
the dealer derived a large measure of 
the advance. The grower could have 
had all the advance had he but pos- 
sessed his own selling system. Be- 
tween the dates I have mentioned if 
you sold wool one day it was worth 
more the next week. Had your wool 
been consigned to a straight wool com- 
mission house you would have received 
the benefit of this advance. The prof- 
its made on your wool during the pe- 
riod I mention amounted roughly to 
$100,000,000. That we did not receive 
this extra amount is due to our own in- 
difference. Sooner or later we will 
come to a period when wool values will 
begin to decline, but I do not think it 
will be for some years, but when that 
time comes under the system we grow- 
ers have established we will be the 
stand the loss, because the 
buyer will either force you to consign 
your wool or will buy it low enough to 
elminiate the possibility of loss and to 
provide the certainty ofa profit. If we 
want to again hold a $100,000,000 sack 
when that time comes we have but to 
go on following the line of least resist- 
ance. If we want to put that $100,- 
000,000 in our own pockets, then I have 
pointed out the way as has so fre- 
quently been done before. 


ones to 


Ask yourself this question and an- 
swer it honestly: Has a man a moral 
right to contract his wool to a specu- 
lator months before it is shorn for less 
than it is worth and thereby help to 
establish for the entire wool growing 
industry a basis of values below actual 
market values? 

As we study this subject of market- 
ing wool let us keep before us the fun- 
damental fact that if we insist on sell- 
ing our wool at shearing time the only 
man who can buy it is the speculator, 
and he will insist on more than a rea- 
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sonable profit for furnishing us a mar- 
ket that we have failed to furnish for 
ourselves. And let us remember this, 
the woolgrower is the only man in 
the world who has any interest in 
keeping up the price of wool. The in- 
terest of every other man is to keep 
wool as low as possible. The dealer 
wants cheap wool for if he makes a 
profit of five or ten cents per pound 
on twenty cent wool, the profit on his 
investment is twenty-five or fifty per 
cent. If he makes five or ten cents 
per pound on fifty cent wool, his profit 
is only ten or twenty per cent. With 
wool at twenty cents per pound he can 
handle two and one-half 
much wool with the same money as he 
can with wool at fifty cents per pound. 
The manufacturer wants cheap wool 
for exactly the same reason—it means 
larger profits to him. The consumer 
wants cheap wool because he believes 
it means cheaper clothing. Thus it 
should be clear to us that the only per- 
son really interested in keeping up 
wool prices is the man who grows the 
wool. With the hand of every man 
raised in favor of cheap wool is it not 
time for the grower to raise his own 
hand in defense of his own industry? 


times as 


If you men here today will just de- 
cide to market your own wool as I 
have outlined, we can solve this prob- 
lem. The question is squarely up to 
you. 





MONTANA SHIPMENTS 





Though 
classes of live stock were made out of 
Montana during the fall season, the 
severe cold weather the middle of De- 
cember raised another urgent call for 
cars and a second movement South- 
ward was begun. The railroad admin- 
istration filled the urgent orders taking 
stock cars from the vicinity of Mis- 
souri River markets were feed was 
plentiful and stock was not suffering. 
In the past two weeks, more than one 
hundred carloads passed through 
Kansas City consigned to various 
points in New Mexico. Others will 
follow. Cc. M.-F. 


heavy shipments of all 
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In this section, hay is $25 per ton in 
the stack and mostly all sheep are be- 
ing fed either hay or corn, it being the 
coldest weather without a break for 
many years. 

There are no sheep on this range 
holding their own, unless they are be- 
ing fed hay or corn and plenty of it. 
Sheep as a whole have fallen off in 
flesh more than one might 
Unless we 


suppose. 
a change in the 
weather before long, there is going to 
be a lot of poor sheep with a heavy 
loss between now and good grass. 

One dollar per pound for wool is not 
too much when you figure the high 
cost of feed, labor and expense and the 
investment. 


have 


Unless we do get a good figure the 
sheep business will show the balance 
on the wrong side of the ledger in one 
year’s time with the depreciation in 
sheep values, in old age and loss, and 
the cattlemen of this section have al- 
ready received their knockout blow. 

T. A. GARDNER, Utah. 





FROM EASTERN COLORADO 





The most important problem before 
the wool and mutton producer today 
is that he should be educated so that 
he may take into account the average 
cost of production, and it seems as 
though it’s only a question of time un- 
til the sheepmen in this locality must 
own or lease all the land we pasture, 
for in the past year and a half land 
values have advanced from $5 to $25 
an acre and even more near the towns. 

The cost of operations has increased 
to the point where the haphazard and 
wasteful methods practiced in handling 
sheep can no longer be depended upon 
to yield a profit. Therefore, to  in- 
crease our profits we must give more 
attention to the selection of rams that 
by so doing we may produce more 
wool per head and also have larger 
and better lambs. The choice of rams 
does not do it all, for we find it pays 
big to cull from the herd each fall all 
ewes that are small and not vigorous, 
those with poor teeth, and also those 
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with an inferior grade of wool. Last 
winter was a hard one and drew heay- 
ily from our bank accounts and this 
one is starting in a month earlier than 
usual. On the tenth of November we 
had eight inches of snow with zero 
weather. We had a poor lamb crop the 
past season, for we had very bad 
weather during breeding season and it 
looks ‘as though we were doomed to 
another short crop of lambs for the 
coming season, as snow with zero 
weather is making the ewes hunt the 
sheltered corners of corrals and sheds, 

We sincerely hope the Government 
will give us a protective tariff on wool 
and mutton and that the present prices 
of wool and mutton may continue. If 
so, we shall try and 
storm. 


weather the 


Most of the wool from this part of 
Colorado was consigned to Boston and 
up to the present time has not been 
sold. One clip of good fine wool was 
sold here for 56% cents. I have just 
received a car of cottonseed cake 
costing us $76.25 per ton, f. o. b. track. 

My wife and I visited your last Ram 
Sale and surely enjoyed seeing such a 
fine collection of sheep. 

THOS. S. JOHNSTONE, Colo. 





EASTERN WASHINGTON 





We have had very severe cold 
weather here this month with about 
12 inches of snow. The thermometer 
varied in different localities here from 
15 to 40 degrees below zero. Every- 
one has been supplied with sufficient 
feed so far. Hay is $27 to $30, f. 0. b 
cars, baled or cut. 

ELMER D. BRYSON, Wash. 





COYOTES IN IDAHO 





At the Idaho Wool Growers Conven- 
tion, it was announced that in 1918 the 
state had paid bounty on 22,000 
coyotes. In spite of this, the discus- 
sion indicated that coyotes are increas- 
ing in that state just as they are in all 
Intermountain states. Because of 


high-priced furs a good many hunters 
are now working so that the future 
holds hope. 
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The “Red Seal’ Sheep Tent 


PATENTS PENDING 


One of these wonderful portable canvas sheds will cost 
you less than FIVE CENTS per head per season. CAN YOU 
BEAT IT? How many lambs could you have saved last sea- 
son with one of our tents? 

Ask any large grower who has used our tents. 





















DESCRIPTION. 

Made of 12 or 14-ounce duck, as ordered. Fully hand 
roped with best manila rope. Fitted with adjustable ventil- 
ators in roof. Stakes and poles, as shown in cuts, are in- 
cluded. Wall 2 feet 6 inches high. Jump ropes (or hold- 
down ropes) on each quarter and center pole. 





“s 





Each No. 1 tent will hold about 1,200 head of sheep. 
Tent will weigh close to 500 pounds, taking first-class freight 
rate. Poles and stakes will weigh about 350 pounds, taking 
third-class freight rate. Two men can put up this tent in two 
hours. Tent is HIP ROOF style, which is the best style for 
strong winds. 8 
Tent No. A—71x71—for 2000 Sheep 

Tent No. 1—58x58—for 1200 Sheep 
Tent No. 2—42x42—for 600 Sheep 
Tent No. 3—29x29—for 400 Sheep 
= Prices on application. 
Orders must be placed now for spring shipment. 


Address the 


Schaefer Tent & Awning Co. 


Exclusive Makers of “RED SEAL TENTS” 
1421 Larimer Street (Dept. N. W.) Denver, Colo. 
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Deseret Sheep Co. 


Breeders of 


COTSWOLDS 


For Season of 1920 we offer 


700 Head of Cotswold Yearling 


Range Rams 


Also Stud Rams and Ewes 


These are all extra well grown and 
are of superior quality. . 


Will also offer a few Cotswold Ewes. 
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Wool Huyer 


Sole Manufacturers 
WORTENDYKE Manuracrurine © 
Richmond, Va. 
Selling Agents Selling Agents 
Ames-Harris-Neville G., Northern ag. Co. 


San Francisco, Salt Lake, Portland Minneapolis 
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This Trade Mark On All Prairie Brand Products 


INSURES 
YOU 


HIGHEST 
QUALITY 





And if you would be sure of entire satisfaction, you should insist on Prairie Brand Products. Each has 
been thoroughly tested and each has stood exacting demands. 


Sheep and Cattle Dipping Fluids Branding Paints 
Sheep Dipping Powders Stencil Inks, Etc. 


One thing you can be certain of and that is that each product, bearing the P. B. P. trade mark, possesses 
distinctive properties for its special uses. 


Manufactured Exclusively by 





Sheep and Cattle Men’s Supply Mfg. Co. 











The most modern dipping plant—the one that is conceded to be far in advance of every other system 
known to the sheep industry, is the Ascending, Descending and Transverse System, adapted for “Dipping” 
Sheep, Cattle and Other Live Stock, and known as 


Findlay’s Sh S “Dipping” Plant 
indlay’s Shower-Spray “Dipping” Plants 
They insure more humane treatment of animals, no risk of injury, less labor, less time, absolute effi- 
ciency, more economy, greater satisfaction, and no indirect loss due to checked growth after dipping ; dip is 
kept in constant agitation. These twentieth century plants are built by the WESTERN CONTRACT COM- 
PANY, INC., operating in conjunction with The Sheep & Cattle Men’s Supply Manufacturing Company, Inc. 


We are exclusive agents in United States and Canada for 


Priest Combs and Cutters 
M.-V. Shearing Machinery 
Power and Hand Wool Balers 


Stockgrowers Supplies a Specialty 


Address All Communications to 


Sheep and Cattle Men’s Supply Mfg. Co. 


Main Office: 158 Regent St., Salt Lake City, Utah 
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The Pacific International Live Stock Expositicn was held this year for the first time in the new 
$300,000.00 building, one of the finest of its kind in the United States. 


The Columbia Basin Wool Warehouse Co.’s wool exhibit at the exposition is shown above. Representa- 
tive fleeces from all over the world were shown, and growers of the Northwest were able to get much valu- 
able information from study of these wools. 


CONSIGN 


to 


COLUMBIA BASIN 
WOOL WAREHOUSE CO. 


Incorporated 


NORTH PORTLAND, OREGON 





Warehouses: Portland, Ore.; Boston, Mass. Capital $400,000.00, Surplus $150,000.00 
LOANS ON SHEEP ADVANCES ON WOOL 
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“RELIANCE” 


SAFETY rinse [1 PAPER 


~ FLEECE TWINE 
"The Brown Kind” 


STOP! 












SAFETY FIRST 













DEPENDABLE 


DEPENDABLE 
ALWAYS 


ALWAYS 





Do You Know— 
That in every pound of “Reliance” Paper Twine there is over 400 
feet—about ‘50 strings 81, feet long? 

Do You Know— 

That it is, and always has been, made of the highest possible grade 
of Kraft Paper—to secure the maximum of rugged strength and 
flexibility P 

Do You Know— 

Inferior grades—made of poor paper—stiff and weak—can be sold 
cheaper P 
Demand the Best— 






& m 


“RELIANCE”—It’s Worth the Price. 














land Ply ¢ Carried i IK: Stock 


DISTRIBUTERS é 
BEMIS OMAHA BAG co., OMAHA 


-BEMHS. BROS. BAG CO., SEATTLE - 
es ws M. 1 a SALT LAKE CITY. 


Af 
CHERMERHORN BROS co 


CHICAGO *« OMAHA °° KANSAS CIT) 
ST. LOUIS °¢ CLEVELAND 
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that 
By docking your lambs with the Ellenwood vs 
docking iron you will have no loss of life and ot 
no loss of weight from bleeding. More than ca 
1% of all lambs docked by the knife bleed to au 
death and the loss of blood in those that live th 
causes a shrink in weight that they never re- * 
cover. Lambs can be docked just as rapidly , 
as with the knife and their rapid growth is : 
not retarded by docking. 
: H 
Irons, per set of three ........ $5.00 : 
Our Special Stove for heating irons 6.00 \ 
F. O. B. Red Bluff 
; 
ELLENWOOD & CO. 
RED BLUFF, CALIFORNIA 
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THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS’ CON- 
VENTION. 

The 55th Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers’ Association passed 
into history as the most successful event of 
that organization for many years. The at- 
teridance was large, between 700 and 800 
woolgrowers Leing numbered among _ the 
visitors The interest taken in the meet- 
ings was intense and visitors sat through- 
out the session listening to addresses and 
taking part in the discussions. Sheepmen 
came from all parts of the country and 
many new faces were to be noted in the 
audience. It was three great days for the 
National Wool Growers’ Association and 
the spirit manifested indicates that this or- 
ganization has the hearty support of Amer- 
ican sheepmen. 

™m this issue we publish several of the 
addresses and in future numbers the bal- 
ance will appear. We particularly urge ev- 
ery sheepman to carefully read the resolu- 
tions passed and help to secure their ful- 
fillment. 


At the close of the convention Mr. F. J. 
Hagenbarth was enthusiastically re-elected 


President. Mr. Knollin nominated Prof. Ww. 
C. Coffey of Urbana, Illinois, as Hastern 
Vice President, and he was unanimously 


elected, as was Mr. M. I. Powers of Flag- 
staff, Arizona, as Western Vice President. 
Secretary S. W. McClure having resigned 
after nine years of service, Prof. F. R. 
Marshall, assistant in Animal Husbandry at 
Washington, D. C., was chosen as Secretary 
by the Executive Committee. Prof. Mar- 
shall is peculiarly fitted for this position 
and we predict for him a highly successful 
administration. The association is indeed 
fortunate to secure the services of so able 
a@ man. 

The subscription price of the National 
Wool Grower was raised to $1.50 per year 
as the old price of $1 was inadequate to 
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meet the advanced costs of publishing. 

Every man present went home resolved 
to secure new $5 members for the associa- 
tion, which membership includes a subscrip- 
tion to the National Wool Grower. 

The work outlined for the association 
for the year 1920 is of large proportions and 
involves a continuation of the “Eat More 
Lamb” campaign, securing of legislation to 
restrict the:use of shoddy, to obtain a fairer 
use of the public domain, to stop the agi- 
tation against the meat industry, to secure 
the return of railroads to private control, 
to educate the public to know the amount 
of wool in an all wool suit, to oppose the 


dumping of foreign wool in the United 
States and to bring about reform in our 


method of marketing wool. 
us with the work? 


Will you help 





oO 
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DOCKING LAMBS. 





During the Wool Growers’ convention 
several sheepmen asked us to secure Ellen- 
wood Docking Irons for them. These irons 
are being used by most of the large sheep- 
men of the Intermountain country and are 
giving universal satisfaction. We desire to 
announce that these irons can be secured 
from F. A. Ellenwood, Red Bluff, California, 
and these irons are sold for $5.00 for the 
three. 


Oo 
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PAY YOUR DUES. 








On January first the dues of all members 
of the National Wool Growers’ Association 
were due. These dues amount to but $5.00 
per year and this includes your subscrip- 
tion to this paper. We urge every Western 
sheepman to forward this amount as soon 
as possible. 


oO 


C. N. STILLMAN 





On December 26 Cyrus N. Stillman, 
of Sigurd, Utah, died from an attack 
of pneumonia after only a few hours of 
illness. Mr. Stillman’s death comes 
as a shock to his many friends. He 
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was one of the leading breeders of 
Rambouillet sheep in the West and had 
laid the foundation of a flock that 
would have attracted nation-wide at- 
tention. At the Salt Lake Ram Sale, 
Mr. Stillman had purchased many of 
the best Rambouillets and had the dis- 
tinction of paying $6200 for a ram, 
which is the highest price ever paid 
for a fine wool ram at auction. 

The sympathy of all his friends goes 
out to Mrs. Stillman and her family. 





senna 


Ewes For Sale 
| have several bands of bred 


ewes for sale. These are 
mostly fine-wooled ewes and 
bred to coarse or half-blood 
rams. 


E. R. 





McCLURE 


Rupert, Idaho 


























Registered Hampshires 
Breeding Ewes, Yearling and 
Ram Lambs, crated or in car lots 


A. W. Rucker, Rucker’s Rest 


MT. MORRISON, COLO. 








New Mexico Sheep and Ranch 








32,000 Acres Grazing Land at Chama, New 


Mexico, also several thousand head of sheep. 


Address V. Jaramillo, 1661 Washington Street, Denver, Colo. 
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Resolutions Adopted by 55th Annual Convention 


National Wool Growers Association, January 21, 1920 


Game Preserves. 

Whereas, Continued efforts are being 
made to increase game preserves and to 
extend National Parks at the expense otf 
live stock grazing areas, and 

Whereas, We believe that production of 
wool and meat is more necessary than the 
reservation of wild game and_ recreation 
grounds; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we are unalterably op- 
posed to any such preserves or parks at 
the expense of grazing areas. 

United States Sheep Station. 

Whereas, The United States Sheep Ex- 
periment Station at Dubois, Idaho, is the 
only institution conducting experiments di- 
rectly along lines of range sheep raising, 
and the results of the work done by this 
station are of great value, and future work 
should be increasingly useful to range 
sheep raisers, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association strongly urge Congress to 
appropriate the funds requested by the De- 
partment of Agriculture for the work of 
the U. S. Sheep Experiment Station. 

Draft Evaders. 

Whereas, During the recent great war of 
self-defense conducted by the United States 
and her allies, many aliens who have long 
been running sheep or cattle on the public 
domain of the U. S., and who have been en- 
riching themselves thereby, claimed and se- 
cured exemption from draft on the ground 
that they were aliens; and 

Whereas, Those aliens pursued their 
business during the course of the war, en- 
riching themselves at the expense of Amer- 
ican stockmen who were making every sac- 
rifice in the interest of their nation; there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That we respectfully petition 
the Congress of the United States to take 
such measures .as will forever prevent all 
aliens, who have been using the public do- 
main for grazing sheep or cattle, and who 
claimed exemption from the draft on the 
grounds of non-citizenship, from again using 
the public domain for grazing purposes, or 
from taking up public lands under any of 
the land laws of the United States. 

National Forest Grazing. 

Whereas, The nation’s supply of meat de- 
pends largely upon the intelligent use and 
administration of the national forests; and 

Whereas, The grazing capacity can be 
materially increased by the construction of 
drift and division fences, building of roads 
and trails to areas at present inaccessible, 
development of stock watering places; the 
elimination of poisonous plants, and the 
destruction of predatory animals and range- 
destroying rodents; and 


Whereas, National forests are adminis- 
tered from funds, to a great extent, collect- 
ed from the live stock industry, and in view 
of the fact that: the funds appropriated 
by the government to help improve the 
range conditions are pitifully small, being 
only $50,000 to divide between 165 forests, 
a sum which will not annually maintain 
improvements so far constructed; therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, By the National Wool Grow- 
ers’ Association, that the attention of Con- 
gress be called to this matter, that addi- 
tional funds may be provided, if possible, 
for range improvements within the national 
forests. 

Forest Service. 

Whereas, For the past few years it has 
been the policy of the Forest Service to per- 
mit cattle to enter some of the forests in 
advance of the date on which sheep were 
permitted to enter, and in many instances 
to graze without restriction on ranges used 
by sheep; and 

Whereas, Since this policy has been in- 
augurated, these ranges have materially de- 
preciated as sheep ranges, and if this policy 
is continued, it means a considerable reduc- 
tion in the number of sheep that will be al- 
lotted to such ranges; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we most earnestly urge 
the officers of the Forest Service to use 
every effort to find spring range for these 
cattle on areas other than those to be de- 
voted to sheep grazing and that sufficient 
summer range for cattle be found without 
infringing on and destroying existing sheep 
ranges. 

Forest Officials. 

Whereas, The sheep growing industry 
of the United States is dependent largely 
upon the proper and efficient administra- 
tion of the grazing lands within the national 
forests; and 

Whereas, Men of high quality and with 
a knowledge of range conditions and_ re- 
quirements are necessary to properly ad- 
minister the said grazing lands; and 

Whereas, The United States Forest Ser- 
vice has lost ,and will continue to lose, 
their most valuable men on account of the 
inadequate salaries paid by the service; 
and 

Whereas, The loss of. such men is a loss 
keenly felt by the stock growers; there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That we urgently ask our rep- 
resentatives in Congress to secure the en- 
actment of the necessary legislation to pro- 
vide adequate compensation for the em- 
ployees of the Forest Service, which will 
justify men now in the service remaining 
in their present positions, and will encour- 


age suitable men to-enter the Forest Ser- 
vice in the future. 
I. W. W. Legislation. 

Whereas, The radicalism of Europe en- 
gendered and liberated during the war, has 
spread to this country, resulting in organ- 
ized bands of unproductive radicals, spread- 
ing discontent and anarchy among our peo- 
ple; and 

Whereas, Many of these agitators are 
aliens within our border who have devel- 
oped an express purpose of destroying our 
form of government and instituting in its 
place a reign of blood and terror; and 

Whereas, Federal agencies are vigor- 
ously attempting to suppress this menace 
by arresting and confining these disturbers 
and deporting all alien anarchists; there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That we most heartily com- 
mend the action of the Federal agencies in 
making these arrests and deportations and 
assure the administration of the loyal sup- 
port of this association in every act tend- 
ing to safeguard our form of government or 
protect our people and institutions from 
acts of treason and anarchy. Representing 
100 per cent true Americanism, we will, to 
our utmost, support every means that tend 
to uphold order and American traditions. 

K. & K, Bills. 

Whereas, The constant agitation against 
the packers has had the effect to depreciate 
the value of live stock and to unsettle the 
live stock markets of the country, to the 
detriment of the producer and nv benefit 
to the consumer; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Wool Grow 
ers’ Association protest against this con- 
stant agitation and protest against the en- 
actment of the so-called “K. & K.” bills, or 
any similar bills. 


League of Nations. 

Whereas, The armistice has been sign- 
ed for over a year and the country is full 
of unrest and there is an uncertainty in re- 
gard to the future that should be allayed 
as soon as possible; therefore, be it 

Resolved, By the National Wool Grow 
ers’ Association, that the senate of the 
United States, as soon as possible, should 
enact into binding statute the League of 
Nations Pact, safeguarding American inter- 
ests to the fullest extent by all the reser- 
vations that they deem necessary to secure 
this result. Reservations must be so strong 
as to leave no doubt as to any constitu- 
tional limits. The American constitution 
must be preserved in all its Americanism 
and for the perpetuity of the nation. If the 


League cannot be passed in this condition, 
then declare the war at an end so far as 
the United States is concerned. 
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Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Whereas, The _ Interstate Commerce 
Commission, as at present constituted, has no 
member {rom the territory northwest of the 
Mississippi River; and 

Whereas, This body has within its power 
the regulation and determination of all rail- 
road rates in this country; therefore, be it _ 

Resolved, That as soon as practicable a 
member who has expert knowledge of traffic 
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Camp Wagon 
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Popular with herders on all Western 


Ranges 
More Room, More Convenience, More 
Durability. Write for Descriptive 
Circular. 


Manufactured and sold by 


Sidney-Stevens Implement Co, 


Ogden, Utah 








Rambouillet 


RAM LAMBS 


I have for sale at my farm, one mile 
from Bliss, Idaho, 125 purebred Ram- 
bouillet Ram Lambs. These lambs 
were bred by the U. S. government on 
its range in Idaho. They are choice 
lambs of excellent type and will be 
priced right. 


Ss. W. McCLURE 


BLISS, IDAHO 








Foreman Wanted 


I want a good foreman who can 

handle several bands of sheep in 

Wyoming—must be a man with 

experience. Also need good herd- 

ers and camp tenders—none but 

best need apply. Address 
Foreman 


National Wool Grower 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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conditions and a resident of this Western 
country, should be appointed by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

Resolved, That we urge our railroads to 
experiment with adjustable double deck 
cars, and if proven satisfactory, to equip 
their single deck stock cars with the de- 
vices. 

Wool. 

Whereas, Recent statistics indicate that 
the present stock of wool on hand in the 
United States is the largest ever held in 
this country and that the same, together 
with our domestic clip soon to be marketed, 
is fully adequate to meet the needs of our 
people for a long period; ana 

Whereas, Great Britain likewise pos- 
sesses a large stock of wool above her own 
requirements, which she proposes to dump 
into this country through wool auctions in 
Boston, thus materially injuring our sheep 
industry and discouraging those who seek 
to engage in this enterprise; and 

Whereas, Due to the present cost of 
production, wool cannot profitably be grown 
in the United States at less than present 
prices, therefore, be it 


Resolved, That we, the National Wool 


Growers’ Association, protest against the 
dumping of such foreign wools into our 
midst and especially call upon the Congress 
of the United States to speedily enact such 
legislation as will protect the wool industry 
of the United States from such unjust com- 
petition. 
Pure Fabrics. 

Whereas, The large part of the raw ma- 
terial used in the manufacture of woolen 
fabrics and apparel, sold as all wool, is 
shoddy and substitutes, and not virgin wool; 
now therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the National Wool 
Growers’ Association, earnestly urge the 
protection of both the public and the wool 
growers of this country, that the Congress 
of the United States shall, at its earliest 
possible moment, enact legislation making 
it compulsory to make known the presence 
of substitutes for virgin wool, especially 
shoddy and substitutes in fabrics purport- 
ing to contain wool and apparel made from 
such fabrics. 


Marketing of Wool. 

Whereas, There has developed in cer- 
tain sections of the ‘West the practice of 
selling on the sheep’s back long in advance 
of the day of shearing, which has brought 
severe financial losses, not only to the man 
who contracted his wool, but to his neigh- 
bors who did not, through unduly low val- 
ues necessarily established by such prac- 
tice; and 

Whereas, The plan of contracting wool 
destroys all semblance of legitimate wool 
values and places the wool market on a 
purely speculative basis which often proves 
to be far below actual market values, at de- 
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Lincoln --- R AMS---Cotswold 


We are offering one car of Lincoln 
Ewes from one to three years old, 
both imported and home bred.-- Also 
Lincoln and Cotswold Stud Rams. 


Also one carload of Lincoln and Cots- 
wold Range Rams. 


R. S. ROBSON & SON 


Denfield, Ontario, Canada 








Knollin- Hansen Company 


Pocatello, Idaho. 
P. O. Box 478. 


Ranch Headquarters, Soda Springs, 
Idaho. 
Breeders of 
Registered Hampshire, Oxford and 
Romney Sheep. 
Shorthorn Cattle. 
Berkshire Hogs, and 
Bronze Turkeys. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 








Messrs. A. J. Hickman & Co., Halse 
Grange, Brackley, England (late 
of Egerton, Kent). 


Exporters of all breeds of stock, 
draft horses, beef breeds of catttle 
and show and breeding flocks of 
sheep a specialty. You can buy im- 
ported stock cheaper through us than 
in any other way, and we hope to get 
your inquiry at once, so that we can 
fit you out before this country is 
skinned of good stock, as it soon will 
be now that the war is over. 








A. J. KNOLLIN 


Pocatello, Idaho. 
Box 478. 


Breeder of Pure Bred 

Rambouillet, 

Cotswold, 

Lincoln and 

Shropshire Sheep, 

Belgian Horses. 
Serviceable rams of above breeds and 
a few Shropshire ewes for sale at rea- 
sonable prices. Also a few young Bel- 
gian stallions, bred from imported 
stock. 











SHEEP RANCH FOR SALE 

Of 3,520 acres, 3,200 fenced with hog- 
tight fence, with plenty of stock wa- 
ter. 3% miles from main line of rail- 
road. Will sell cheap to adjust a part- 
nership matter. Address C. W. Hart- 
ley, 411 Judge Bldg., Salt Lake City, 
Utah, 
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livery time; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we condemn the policy 
of contracting wool in advance of shearing, 
and urge our growers to hold their wool 
until it is shorn and then to consign to com- 








One of My Stud Rams 
C. H. CRAIG 
Lowden, Walla Walla County, Wash. 


Breeder of Pure Bred and Registered 


RAMBOUILLET SHEEP 








Baldwin Sheep 
Company 


Hay Creek, Oregon 





Breeders of Registered 
and Range 


Rambouillet 
Sheep 





Carlots a Specialty 








Rambouillets 





A. A. WOOD & SONS 


Saline, Michigan 





Hampshires 
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mission warehouses not in the business of 
buying and speculating in wool. 
Coyotes. 

Whereas, The number of coyotes in 
Western states has materially increased in 
the past year, causing untold losses. to 
sheepmen and farmers, and making the 
prospects for heavy losses next spring dur- 
ing lambing season inevitable; and 

Whereas, The value of coyote pelts is 
now greater than ever before, which, in ad- 
dition to the bounty, makes it possible to 
make big wages trapping; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we most earnestly urge 
all sheepmen to employ a private trapper 
and to encourage in every possible way all 
hunters engaged in coyote destruction, 
whether they be working on their own ac- 
count, or employed by the state or Federal 
government. 

Promoters. j 

Whereas, The country is filled with pro- 
moters and individuals seeking to sell their 
stock in various enterprises to wool grow- 
ers and as means of promoting such enter- 
prises, have sought the endorsement of the 
National Wool Growers’ Association; and 

Whereas, The officers of this associa- 
ttion have studiously avoided endorsing any 
of these enterprises; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we commend the officers 
of the National Wool Growers’ Association 
for the stand they have taken, and recom- 
mend that the various State Wool Growers’ 
Associations do likewise. 


Public Lands. 


Whereas, There are in the several West- 
ern states large areas of unappropriated 
public lands, the same being indiscrimi- 
nately grazed, much to the detriment of 
said areas, resulting in a great 
loss; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we renew our recommen- 
dation that the unallotted, unappropriated 
public lands be placed under the charge of 
the Department of Agriculture, for the pur- 
pose of regulating the grazing thereon. 

Eat More Lamb. 

Whereas, The campaign being conducted 
to increase the consumption of lamb is in 
need of more co-operation from the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we urge the honorable 
Secretary of Agriculture to appoint an ex- 
pert in domestic science to give all of her 
time to demonstration work in connection 
with cooking and serving lamb. 

Appreciation of Industry. 

Resolved, That we strongly recommend 
an educational campaign in all Western 
states, through their proper channels, to 
emphasize the relative importance of our 
industry to them. 


economic 


Scabies. 
Whereas, More funds are needed in the 
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prevention of further spreading of scabies, 
and the ultimate eradication of same in the 
United States; therefore, be it 
Resolved, That we urgently request Cop. 
gress to increase the appropriation to the 
Department of Agriculture, for the continy. 
ation of this work for the coming year. 
Official Sheep Show. 
Resolved, That the members of the Na 
tional Wool Growers Association do hereby 
designate the Pacific International Live 
Stock Show at Portland, Oregon, as the of. 


ficial sheep show of this organization. 














Our $3000 Ram 


Bullard Bros. 


Woodland, Calif. 
Breeders of 


Rambouillet Sheep 


We are breeding a big, heavy- 
wooled type of Rambouillet and 
make a specialty of the Bullard 
fleece—a long staple white wool 
of uniform crimp. Woodland is 
on the main line between Sacra- 
mento and San Francisco. We 














invite you to visit our flock. 
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One of My Stud Rams 


CALIFORNIA 
RAMBOUILLETS 


My Rambouillets are large, smooth 





and well covered with heavy fleeces of 
long white wool. They are bred in a 
high, dry country and are very hardy. 
I have 2000 one and two-year-old rams 
for this season. If you visit California, 
call and see my flocks. My prices are 
reasonable and my rams will suit the 


range count ry. 


CHAS. A. KIMBLE, 
Hanford, Cal. 





One of My Stud Ewes. 
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CANTERBURY LAMBS 


We have been asked what breed of 
sheep produce the famous Canterbury 
fambs of New Zealand. The reply is 
that the word “Canterbury” as applied 
to dressed lamb does not in any way 
relate to the breed of sheep repre- 
sented by such lamb. Originally Can- 
terbury lamb was applied to lambs 
from a certain section and such lambs 
were usually grade Lincolns, Border 
Leicesters or Romneys. Now, how- 
ever, the word Canterbury is a trade 
name given to any dressed lamb orig- 
inating in New Zealand, providing it 
represents the choicest quality. New 
Zealand lambs after slaughter are ex- 
ported to Great Britain and the term 
“Canterbury” represents the choicest 
grade. Before export these lambs are 
graded for quality by inspectors who 
pick out the smaller and fatter lambs 
and those which show quality and class 
them as “Canterbury.” 

Lambs in New Zealand are fattened 
largely on turnips and swedes and it is 
lambs so fattened that are classed 
“Canterbury.” The breed of the lamb 
has nothing to do with it at all except 
that where Southdown and Shropshire 
rams are used the lambs will naturally 
show a little more quality than lambs 
from Lincoln, Leicester, or Romney 


rams. 





COYOTES NUMEROUS 


According to all reports coyotes are 
numerous than for years in 
southern Idaho, and sheepmen coming 
in from the desert to winter feed yards 
had a heavy loss from these 
marauders. One outfit had a band of 
sheep scattered during a storm and 
found seventy-three of them 
place where the coyotes had gotten in 
their deadly work. 


more 


have 


in one 


raids_ well 
Trappers 
are bringing in a large number of pelts 
and are receiving big prices for them, 
too, but it will take some concerted 
and systematic work on the part of 
the sheepmen to even reduce the num- 
bers of these varmints. E.R. M. 


They are even making 
into the irrigated projects. 








R. A. JACKSON RAMBOUILLET 


AND STOCK FARM. 
DAYTON, WASH. 


Breeders of Rambouillet Sheep for 
range and stud. Sold in lots to suit. 


ALL SOLD FOR 1919. 

















“SAN PETER’—Sheared 51 Pounds 
at head of W. D. Candland’s flock 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah. 

Ewes and Rams For Sale For 1920 














Rambouillets All Sold 
For 1919 


5 Black Registered Percheron Stallions, 
two and three years old. 


w. Ss. HANSEN 


COLLINSF-ON, UTAH 














Salt Lake City.0tah 





HOTEL UTAH 


SALT LAKE CITY 


ROOMS WITHOUT BATH 
$1.50 and $2.00 PER DAY 
WITH BATH $2.50 and UP. 


“The very best of everything at 
sensible prices” 











At the Old Clock Corner” 


Utah 
State 
National 


One of the first members of 
the Reserve Bank 


Wool Growers are 
a very important 
part of our large 
clientele. They 
find the officers of 
thisinstitution 
courteous, glad to 
discuss business af- 
fairs, and always 
helpful. 








OFFICERS 
es eee ee President 
Charles W. Nibley...... Vice President 
Wren, Bes Weeen@, . oc ccccs Vice President 
Henry T. McEwan..V. Pres. & Cashier 
BEER. GC. DeORR, «600s cee Asst. Cashier 


Samuel H. Keddington...Asst. Cashier 
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DECEMBER WEATHER ON 
WESTERN RANGES 





The following summaries of weather, 
live stock and range conditions have 
been compiled from the various re- 
ports issued by the United States 
Weather Bureau for the states named. 

Utah—Rather heavy and general 
snow fell during the first week, being 
much heaviest in the southern portion, 
with some additional during the sec- 
ond week in the western and northern 
portions. The snow, with some severe- 
ly low temperatures of brief duration 
caused temporary suffering and incon- 
venience among live stock, though un- 
usual warmth on the 10-11th settled 
the snow rapidly, and live stock, espe- 
cially where provided with a little ex- 
tra feed, were doing fairly well again. 
The remainder of the month was clear, 
quiet and cold, with no snow melting 
excepting in the southern portion dur- 
ing the last week. Moisture thus re- 
mained ample for live stock every- 
where. The winter range was gen- 
erally accessible, excepting only in the 
south-central and extreme eastern 
portions. Owing to the late summer 
drought, however, it offered inade- 
quate feed over the northwestern por- 
tion. In this region some sheep and 
many cattle and horses, especially the 
thinner stock, suffered somewhat and 
were fed rather heavily. 


Nevada—Snow which overspread the 
grazing areas in the first week, dis- 
appeared soon, sufficient to give ample 
access to winter ranges generally 
through the month, with moisture 
ample. More feeding was done than 
usual, during the month, owing to the 
snow depth and cold winter, and a 
greater number of cattle were thin, 
than usual, at the beginning of winter. 
In general winter range conditions are 
below normal, and cattle are 
poor, sheep are from fair to good con- 
dition. Favorable weather prevailed 
among live stock during the last half 
of the month, generally. 

Idaho— Unusually snowfall 
and low temperatures in the first half 
of December, scattered the flocks 
somewhat, and covered the ranges 


while 


heavy 
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generally, though as there was ample 
feed on hand generally for emergency 
use, there was no great suffering and 
only slight loss reported. During the 
second half of the month much milder 
weather lessened the snow layer ap- 
preciably, exposing considerable areas 
of winter range for grazing; however, 
as stock has been rather hard tried, 
feeding continued generally. While 
the feed situation was eased by the 
disappearance of much snow late in 
the month, hay became scarce and high 
priced, especially in the mountain re- 
gions. The weather was excellent for 
feeding and moving stock generally, in 
the last two weeks, and animals were 
reported in from fair to good condi- 
tion. 


Montana—A good snow layer over- 
spread the state at the beginning of 
December, but Chinooks in the first 
week relieved the condition somewhat. 
However, it was hard on stock and the 
weaker stuff showed considerable loss. 
Extremely cold weather continued un- 
til near the middle of the month, and 
stock losses continued, though better 
weather came with the third week, aid- 
ing in the movement of stock ieed. 
The range that was open, however, 
was poor generally and much hay was 
shipped in. The last week was very 
mild and not hard on live stock, so 
far as weather elements 
cerned. 


were con- 
Wyoming—The first two weeks 
were severe on live stock, and losses 
were considerable, especially in cen- 
tral and eastern portions. The ranges 
were generally covered and feed was 
very scarce; moreover, stock entered 
the winter weak in many cases. Many 
herds were scattered and mixed dur- 
ing the stormy weather of the second 
week, and transportation service was 
hindered. The third and fourth weeks 
were much milder and more favorable, 
the ranges being exposed in most graz- 
ing areas excepting only in the north- 
eastern and extreme western portions. 
Sheep were looking better and cattle 
and horses were reported recovering 
slowly, with some shipping out of the 
state. The open ranges are, however, 


short and poor and feeding was neceés- 
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sarily continued. Conditions were 
somewhat improved in the southern 
portion. 

Colorado—Snow covered Colorado 
generally during the first half of the 
month, and live stock feeding was nec- 
essitated as a rule; more or less suf- 
fering was reported as a result of the 
unusual storms and cold 
weather of that period. The snow 
layer disappeared during the third 
week from eastern parts and 
greatly reduced in the western por- 
tion, but feeding was continued nearly 
everywhere. The moderate tempera- 
tures were much more favorable. The 
continued snow cover, and the persist- 
ent extremely cold weather on _ the 
western slope has proven hard on both 
cattle and sheep. The movement of 
both live stock and feed in this region 
was impeded by the deep snow and the 
intense cold much of the month. 


severely 


was 


Western Texas—Cold weather was 
somewhat unfavorable in the north and 
west during the first week, but with 
small amounts of snow and consider- 
able rainfall, moisture and feeding 
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conditions were generally favorable, 
with little need for extra feeding. 
Mild weather and abundant sunshine 
prevailed later in the month maintain- 
ing the range and all the live stock in 
fine condition. 


New Mexico—The winter ranges 
were generally bare in the eastern, 


southern and western portions through 
the month, while snow cover persisted 
pretty well over the northern portion. 
Two sharp cold waves occurred early 
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in the month, catching many stockmen 
in need of feed and shelter but they 
were of brief duration, and no losses 
were reported of importance. The 
generally good, and feed 
abundant ; therefore the live stock was 
in good condition, except that those in 
the northern portion were showing 
somewhat the effects of the more se- 
vere weather there. 


ranges are 


Arizona—Some cold weather oc- 
curred, with snow, early in the month 
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R. H. Stevenson 
E. W. Srigham 
W. G. Fallon 


Farnsworth, Stevenson & Go. 
WOOL 


Special Attention Given to Consignments 


116-122 FEDERAL STREET 


Established 1848 


BOSTON, MASS. 











612-24 LIVE STOCK EXCHANGE 





Hinie Klecker Sheep Commission Co. 
We Buy and Sell Sheep Exclusively 





KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 











J The Results of 
Ad: 


vanced Engineering 
WHILE the performance of the Mar- 


mon 34 may seem exceptional, it 
t is only what might be expected of a car 
that is scientifically constructed and refined 
through three years of wide use. Such 
examples as these are common: 

One Marmon owner remarked at the 
completion of a 4,200 mile tour, ‘“‘Not 
t even ascrew driver was taken from the tool 
case and the engine never missed a shot.’’ 

A wealthy woman, after intimate ex- 
perience with four Marmon Cars, re- 
cently purchased her fifth. 

The president of a large textile company 
made business trips totalling 9,846 miles 
in his. Marmon 34 with a replacement 
record’of only one spark plug 


136-Inch Wheelbase—1100 Pounds Lighter. 
12 to 14 miles per gallon—40% to 
50% more tire mileage 


| MARMON 
i &4 


Fopeetert Ts8 or Soseter Coccpentnon 


mM 
1918, for 
CO Permancet Award November i4, 1938. 

















W. K. Lovering & Co. 


: 400 STATE STREET 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


LIBERTY 
_ MOTOR 
"BUILDERS 
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LINCOLN DURABLE 


Sheep Marker 


Made to meet the requirements of 
the practical wool grower who de- 
mands a branding liquid that will give 


the maximum protection to his flock. 


Lincoln Durable Sheep Marker pro- 
duces a brand that 
the entire season. 


lasts throughout 
No need of the ex- 
pense of a mid-season branding and no 
loss of sheep because of faded or 
washed out brands. 


LINCOLN 
Durable Sheep Marker 


is furnished in distinctive colors that 
are bright, clear in tone and attractive, 
Red, Black, Green, Blue and 


i. €., 
Yellow. 


Sold by Lincoln Paint Dealers 


Strevell- 


— Paterson 
Hardware Co. 


Distributers of 


Lincoln Paints and 
Finishes. 
SALT LAKE CITY, 
UTAH 
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over the higher areas, but as feed was 
abundant and stock in fine condition 
there was practically no suffering. The 
warmer weather of the third and 
fourth weeks caused some growth of 
desert annual plants, improving the 
range. The snow has gone from near- 
ly all the yearlong ranges, making pas- 
turage available in abundance. Prac- 
tically no feeding is being done; and 
live stock conditions, even in the less 
favored districts, is from good to ex- 
cellent. 

California—The drought was pretty 





SHEEP MEN 


believe 





in pedigreed sheep and 
good Auto Tires. We offer for 


your first choice a_ registered 


thoroughbred tire in the 


“Extra Tested Racine 
Country Road Fabric 
and Multi-mile Cord.” 











With Racines on your car, your 
tire troubles will diminish. We 
suggest the proper equipment in 
the Harness and Saddlery line to 


be the “Nigger Boy Brand.” 





J. G. READ & BROS. 
COMPANY 


OGDEN, UTAH 











_railroads 
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well relieved early in the month 
though it was too cold for the germi- 
nation of grain and for the growth of 
alfalfa and new grass, especially dur- 
ing the first and second weeks. Live 
stock were, however, holding up well 
Warm rains in the third week in the 
northern portion brought improvement 
to pastures generally, and the warmer 
weather of the closing week was gen- 
erally favorable, though it was becom- 
ing rather dry in places, with more rain 
needed. 

Oregon—The first two weeks were 
severe, with numerous storms, high 
winds, and the second week especially, 
was the coldest in many years. Deep 
snow fell generally, and highways and 
were blocked temporarily 
making the movement of stock and 
feed difficult; all animals were fed at 
this time. The snow became mutch 
thinner during the rest of the month, 
and the temperatures moderated 
greatly; some warm rains assisted in 
taking the snow away. Stock general- 
ly did well, though there was some loss 
of cattle in the northeastern counties 
by the cold stormy weather. 

Washington—Deep snow and un- 
precedented cold marked the first half 
of December, which was hard on all 
live stock, and detrimental to all out- 
door activity. So much feeding had 
to be done that feed supplies were run- 
ning short by the third week and live 
stock were suffering more or less. 
Later in the month Chinooks locally, 
and warmer weather generally, carried 
away the deeper snow, and made con- 
ditions somewhat better, though stock 
were still suffering from the previous 
severe weather. 





SHEEP ON ISLAND 





Island County, Washington, made up 
of Whidby and Camano Islands, and 
one of the smallest counties in the 
state, alone has more sheep within its 
boundaries than all of the Japanese 
empire. There are about 3,000 head on 
the two islands, most of those on 
Whidby Island being grade Shrop- 
shires, while grade Hampshires pre- 
dominate on Camano Island. There 
are a few grade Lincolns. Most of the 
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‘armers use pure bred bucks, and four 
pure bred Romneys have been brought 


into Camano Island during the past 


year. The result of good breeding is 
very evident in the flocks, which range 
in size from 10 to 400 head. Pasture 


is furnished by “logged-off” land after 

it has been burned over and seeded to’ 

and very little other feed is 
G. N. A. 


clover, 
used. 





SHEEP IN INDIA 


There is reported to be approxi- 
mately 30 million sheep in India that 
produce an average of less than 2 
pounds of wool per sheep. Most of 
this wool is graded as carpet wool, as 
it is very coarse and hairy. It has 
been estimated that by the introduc- 
tion of Merino sheep the average 
weight of fleece could be increased to 
6 pounds per sheep. 





CENTRAL OREGON’S BIG SNOW 


Old timers can no longer talk of the 
big snow of ’85. From now on, it will 
be the big snow of 1919, for never be- 
fore in central Oregon was a deeper 
snowfall witnessed, although the win- 
ter of 1885 saw it just about as deep. 

At Bend, 47 inches of snow fell, but 
fortunately on the high desert where 
several bands of sheep were wintering, 
it ranged from thirty inches down to 
eighteen and twenty inches in depth. 
Farther south, in the Paisley, Silver 
Lake district, even less snow fell. 

The loss to live stock was remark- 
ably light, due to the fact that after 
five days of protracted cold weather, 
during which the thermometer reached 
28 degrees below zero, the snow com- 
menced to melt rapidly, and even blew 
off favorable portions of the range. 
Seven large bands of sheep were 
caught out on the desert from twelve 
to fifty miles from feed. With the aid 
of ten horse plows, these bands were 
worked by short drives to the nearest 
feed. In some instances, hay 
hauled twelve and fifteen miles to a 
band. At Millican, the Beaver Land 
and Stock Co. was able to give timely 
first aid with a supply of cottenseed 


was 
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cake which they had on hand. Reports 
as to losses, are in some instances, con- 
tradictory and fragmentary. Although 
the closest touch possible was kept on 
the various bands, this was not very 
The extreme cold caused some 
loss among aged ewes, even where thé 
bands were already at the haystacks. 
Other average sized bands lost from 
fifteen to a hundred head each, which, 
although not approaching a severe loss, 


close. 
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was bad enough. Two bands have not 
heard from except through 
round-about reports, so their condition 
is not now known. Those who 
chanced the desert for winter range 
this year, will be even less inclined to 
do so next year, and several sheepmen 
have come to the conclusion that buy- 
ing a supply of hay, and keeping within 
reach of it, is mighty good insurance. 
R. A. W. 


been 





WOOL 


margin. 


SHEEP PELTS? 


spondence solicited. 


S. W. COR. 16th and LIBERTY STS. 


SHEEP PELTS 


Your WOOL AND SHEEP PELTS are MORE VALUABLE to you when you let US 
sell them direct to the Manufacturers and Wool Pulleries for you on commission, 
You KNOW what YOU have to PAY us 
and WE know what we are to receive for our SERVICES. There is no speculative 
You get the FULL MARKET, we get our commission. 
SHEEP PELTS are sold on the market like your Live Stock and you have found 
the commission way the BEST in that, WHY NOT in selling your WOOL and 
Ship your wool and sheep pelts now to us and let your returns 
and our services speak for themselves. 


for you get the FULL VALUE of them. 


C. J. MUSTION WOOL COMMISSION COMPANY 
(The Only Strictly Commission House in Kansas City) 


WOOL 


Your WOOL and 


Shipping tags furnished free. Corre- 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 








PORTLAND 





CRIMMINS & PEIRCE COMPANY 
WOOL and MOHAIR 


BOSTON, MASS. 
SALT LAKE CITY AGENTS 


S. J. STEPHENSON, 1502 Walker Bank Building, Telephone Wasatch 1308 
J.W. SUMMERUAYS & SONS CO., 536 South 3rd West, Teleph w 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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Built to stand hard usage. 


range 
—distinctive Oldsmobile features. 
trucks. 


445-9 South Main Street 











The Fastest Selling Truck In Utah 


A. E. Tourssen has disposed of 90 Oldsmobile Economy Trucks in 90 days. 


It is an all-around duty truck, making speed trips with capacity loads at low cost. 
Rides easily on rough roads. 


It is 


The Ideal Truck For Ranchmen 


Furnished with body types suitable to the woolgrower’s needs on farm 
Equipped with 35x5 Goodyear Cord Tires, Electric Lighting and Starting 
Let us show you one of these great economy 


and 


A. E. TOURSSEN 


Salt Lake City 


Wasatch 2858 














COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, NUT 
SIZE, PEA SIZE AND MEAL 


We are direct representatives of ten 
Oil Mills in Texas, Oklahoma and 
California in the sale of this product. 
Our mills are now in full operation, 
crushing 38 to 45 per cent protein with 
5 to 7 per cent fat added. Wire or 
write us for delivered prices for fall 
and winter. We will see that em- 
ergency rate is applied. 

COLLINS BROKERAGE Co. 

(Across from Cullen Hotel) 
Direct representatives of the mills. 











Cold Pressed Cotton Seed Cake 
The Ideal Sheep Feed 


Baker Cotton Oil Company 
Hobart, Okla. 
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REPORT OF MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN ROMNEY 
BREEDERS. 





The annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Romney Breeders was held on the 
bleachers at the side of the Sheep 
Judging ring at the International Live 
Stock Exposition at Chicago, at 2:00 
p. m. on Dec. 4th, 1919. The attend- 
ance was the largest in the history of 
the association which was organized in 
1911. 


The following officers were elected 
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FOR SHEEP DIPPING AT A 
PROFIT USE 


Kreso Dip 
No. 1 


NON-POISONOUS — NOT IN- 
JURIOUS. Instead of injuring 
the fleece, as is often the case 
with lime and sulphur, it has a 
beneficial effect—cleansing and 
stimulating. KRESO DIP in- 
sures a BETTER and MORE 
PROFITABLE CROP OF 
WOOL, as well as improving the 
health of your sheep. USE 
KRESO DIP FOR POULTRY, 
HOGS AND CATTLE—Wiijte us 
for free booklet and prices. 


Schramm-Johnson 
DRUGS 
5 Busy Stores Salt Lake City 
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m Sonor, 


For 
Christmas 


You 
properly 
brate Christmas 
without music. A 
Sonora phonograph on Christmas day 
will increase your happiness tenfold. 
And the joy will not end then—it will 
continue throughout the year and for 
years to come. 

Sonora has more important and ex- 
clusive features than any other phono- 
graph. 

With its all-wooden tone passage, 
improved sound box, patented sound 
amplifier, distinctive tone modifier 
silent, long-running motor, Sonora 
produces a tone which is “as clear as 
a bell.” It won highest score for tone 
quality at the Panama-Pacific Exposi- 
tion. 

Order your Christmas Sonora now 
—there’s no time to wait. 


Robinson Bros. Music Co. 


“Born with the Century” 


Two Stores 
134-136 State Street 


Provo, Utah Salt Lake 


cannot 
cele- 

















CULLEN HOTEL 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
FRED J. LEONARD, Mer. 


Headquarters for Sheepmen 


More Sheep bought and sold in the Cullen 
Hotel than in any hotel in the United States. 


Rates $1.00 and up 
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for the ensuing year: President, Wil- 
liam Riddell, Jr., Monmouth, Ore.; 1st 
vice-president, John S. Gilmore, Fe- 
donia, Kansas; 2nd vice-president, Al- 
len T. Spencer, Cranmore, Calif.; 3rd 
vice-president, J. H. Patrick & Son, 
_Uderton, Ontario, Canada; sec-treas. 
Mark Havenhill, 512 west 17th St. 
Oklahoma City, Okla.; member of the 
Executive Committee for a term of 3 
years, A. J. Knollin, Pocatello, Idaho. 


The report of the secretary-treas- 
urer showed funds sufficient to pay all 
outstandnig bills and still leave a bal- 
ance on the right side of the ledger. 


New members voted upon and ac- 
cepted were as follows: Willard E. 
Howes, Lucerne, Ind.; J. H. Patrick & 
Son, Ilderton, Ontario, Canada; Spen- 
cer Ranch Co., Cranmore, Calif., Allan 
T. Spencer, Pres.; Robert S. Blastock, 
Walnut Hall Farm, Donerail, Ky. All 
of the above are prominent sheep men 
and show that the breed is having the 
support of the best interests in the 
country. 


The question of offering premiums 
at the various fairs and stock 
shows was gone into at length and it 
was finally adopted as the policy of the 
American Romney Breeders that they 
would not offer premiums at shows 
which did not give them the same 
recognition as other breeds of sheep 
and did not offer prize money, and on 
the other hand it was the policy of the 
American Romney Breeders to offer 
specials at all shows giving them a 
class, and giving them prize money, in 
so far as the finances of the Breeders 
would permit. 
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The matter of getting more stock 
into this country was informally con- 
sidered and it was found that four of 
the members expected to import this 
coming spring and the present esti- 
mate is that in the neighborhood of 500 
head will be brought into the United 
State this season which is hoped to 
meet some of the urgent demands for 
ewe stock. 

JOHN S. GILMORE, 


Chairman. 


MARK HAVENHILL, 
Sec.-Treas, 
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SHEEPMEN BUY HAY IN CEN- 
TRAL OREGON 





The big snow in central Oregon up- 
set the calculations of the sheepmen in 
the Columbia River and lower Des- 
chutes territory who ordinarily have 
the best winter range in the state along 
the canyon slopes of the Deschutes 
River, and in the Antelope and Shaniko 
country. Some of these men running 
bands aggregating 7500 head, have 
been in the Redmond and Bend coun- 
try looking up alfalfa hay. It lookec 
for a while, with the big alfalfa crop 
due to sulphur and new seedings, that 
$20.00 hay would come down in price, 
but forty inches of snowfall has sent 
it up again, so that prices baled on 
board at Deschutes Valley points vary 
from $25.00 to $30.00 per ton. 

R. A. W. 





DELAYED SHIPMENTS 





During the big storm along in the 
middle of December the railroads quit 
moving corn and most other freight 
except coal. The National Wool 
Growers Association at once took this 
matter up with the Railroad Adminis- 
tration and was promised that corn 
would be given a preference as long as 
stock needed it. 





SHEEP PRICES HIGH IN 1920 





In the opinion of sheepmen in 
Kansas City, prices for breeding sheep 
and feeding lambs will be high in 1920. 
They base their opinion on the fact 
that Wyoming, Montana, parts of 
Idaho and Oregon were forced by 
drought and recent severe weather, to 
reduce their flocks to unusually small 
proportions. The result of this forced 
liquidation will be the restocking in 
1920. At the present time, most of the 
mountain states are well covered with 
snow, and extreme cold prevailed in 
December. However, the snow in- 
sures a good spring start for 
grass and the water needed for irri- 
gation. Seldom does two years drought 
prevail in the Northwest. It is not in- 
frequent in the Southwest. With 
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fewer lambs to market next summer 
and more breeding ewes needed the 
demand in Wyoming alone will be suf- 
ficient to care for any weaker tendency 
that might develop in markets, were 
she not a buyer. Texas and the South- 
west, though a liberal buyer in 1919, 
did not fully replace the decrease 
caused by the two years drought in 
1917 and 1918, and their increased pro- 
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duction will not create a very big mar- 
ket surplus in 1920. It is also believed 
that traders will try to restablish the 
contract system for the 1920 lamb 
crop. If this is successful, the move- 
ment to central markets will be far 
below normal next fall. Considerable 
buying direct from flockmasters, by 
sections that will restock, is antici- 
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Weneenentent 


WE SELL THROUGH DEALERS ONLY 





Ames Harris 





ee CENtEETEEN 


Well-informed Wool Growers Insist On 
Standard 4 Ib. Jute Oversewed 


WOOL 


Paper Fleece Twine 


Factories at San Francisco, Cal.; Portland, Oregon. 


BAGS 


Neville Co.’s 





925 Kearns Building 


SALT LAKE OFFICE 


Telephone Wasatch 2121 





“Palm” Water Bags—The Bag that is a Bargain. 
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Established 1873 


W. S. McCornick, President. ° 
C. W. Whitley, Vice-President. 
R. L. Conely, Assistant Cashier. 


McCORNICK & CO., Bankers 


Salt Lake City. 


We are especially well equipped to 
handle accounts of Western Stockmen. 


Member Federal Reserve System 


Resources $14,000,000 


L. B. McCornick, Vice-President. 
M. H. Sowles, Vice-Pres. and Cashier. 
S. G. Saville, Asst. Cashier. 








NATIONAL J} 
8 4:70.15 


invited. 
JAMES PINGREE, President 





ON iy 
STATE 
STREET 





The National City Bank member 


of Federal Reserve Bank. Accounts of growers of sheep are 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


FRANK PINGREE, Cashier 
Ww. 8. GOODART, Ass’t Cashier 
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SHEEP PRICES ADVANCING THE OMAHA MARKET AUS’ 

In spite of the extremely high win- Receipts of sheep and lambs at 

ter feed bill there is an unlimited de- Omaha last month were of liberal vol- “ 
mand for young, late lambing, fine- ume, establishing a new December the f 
wool ewes and ewe lambs. As high record. Fed lambs comprised bulk of aly 
Western as $16 for ewes and $12 for ewe lambs the offerings and while ewes were in ee 

e is being offered for stuff of the right fair supply, sheep were not especially i 
Live Stock and type. Montana sheepmen are aeanie plentiful. ‘ ° , ; 
Loan Co. arranging to make additions to their Trend to prices was considerably 
depleted herds, and it is estimated that higher all through the month and good _— 
Montana and Wyoming will need over lambs _ sold up to $17.65, but have “i 
one million sheep next spring to bring — since dropped to a limit of $17.25, _ 
their numbers up to normal. The Heavy mutton grads of sheep are none “am 
prices generally talked of are $12 for too popular with packers or the retail 9 
yearling ewes and $8 for yearling trade and are notched at a big dis- ati 
Courtesy and helpfulness to growers wethers out of the shearing corral. count, good ewes selling around $10, ov 
ee ee a nae E.R. M. Very few wethers or yearlings have 0 
financing communicate with us. : , divis 
been coming lately, but good light sean 
707 Deseret National Bank SHEEP IN WASHINGTON yearlings on the lamb order would hoi 
Geo. H. Butler likely bring $15 - better. am 
Vice President and Manager County Agriculturists M. R. Alle- The outstanding feature of trade TI 
man of Clallam County, Washington, during December and at the present that 
has recently distributed 200 pure bred time is the remarkably broad country of ¢ 
Lincoln and Shropshire sheep, pur- ‘demand for fleshy lambs. Short-fed to t 
(IOSEOISG chased tres Tem Bros. sad tended 2+ lambs, suitable for a thirty-day finish imp 
Wa Orient, fresh from the ranges in Can- in the feedlot, are attracting lively grea 
= ANNE ada. They went to farmers in lots of Competition at much higher figures. amo 
f ‘exe from 2 to 100, the Port Angeles Trust Good fleshy lambs have been going out nag 
Ge & Savings Bank taking fourteen. The ®t 4 cost of $15.50@16.00 and better, imp 
iN county agent has also handled orders with desirable medium weights bring- and 
H for five pure bred rams, and the de- '"8 $15.00@15.50. There has also thes 
H mand for sheep was so great that he been quite a little improvement in : 
ret could easily have found places for two PTCes for feeding ewes, a spread of woo 
\ C' Uu lle Vf) more carloads. G.N. A. $7.00@7.75 taking the bulk. cate 
4 Taking the year as a whole, trade sira 
BS has been unusual in many respects. extt 
i C a N dy SNAKE RIVER SHEEP More sheep and lambs were received tion 
‘ Salt Lake. MARKETED EARLY at Omaha than ever before, the move- ber 
ft When you want a real ment amounting to 3,789,188 head. din 
hy. | treat try it. The second week in December, C. H. Prices were well maintained, even the 
gee FP ee eee 

x Steely wbdrens Idaho, marketed 1,500 mixed sheep in 4 greater num “ania * 

iI Kansas City. These men are located to the country than during any previ aw 
y Cullen Candy in the Snake River Valley where irri- ous year. Of the total output of 1, pre 
i — gation insures them a feed crop. Mr. 756,865 head, Iowa and Nebraska ab- line 
i Creigh says that all the irrigated sec- sorbed fully 75 per wee a 
V tions have plenty of feed, but Mr. The year closed with fed sheep and bid 
Creigh says that all the irrigated sec- lambs selling at big advances over their ter 
4 tions have plenty of feed, but that the cost as feeders, the profit margin in og 
f) range country was hard hit by drought. many cases amounting to $5.00@7.00 tha 
\ “Ranchmen,” he says, “have cut down per cwt. Wool and pelts are bringing me 
N both cattle and sheep holdings by lofty figures and with all signs point- vo 
RE heavy shipments this fall, but cattle ing to limited receipts during 1920, ne. 
and sheep are fairly plentiful in the prospects are encouraging for a rela- | , 
S Snake River country.” C. M, P. tively high trade throughout the year. a 
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AUSTRALIAN CLASSING AGAIN 





A reader who has evidently missed 
the point of my article in the Novem- 
ber issue, “Australian Classing on the 
Toboggan,” takes violent exception to 
it. He infers that classing and grad- 
ing are one and the same thing. I 
think most of those who have followed 
the movement in the West for better 
wools, better marketed, will agree with 
me that the two words have a distinct 
meaning as used by American sheep- 
men. Classing infers the division of 
the skirted fleeces according to a 
rather narrow range of qualities or 
counts and grading has to do with the 
division of the complete fleeces (tags 
excepted) according to somewhat 
broader ranges of qualities commonly 
demanded by American manufacturers. 

Those in a position to know assert 
that the elaborate Australian system 
of classing was at least partially due 
to the former American tariff, which 
imposed a duty of so much a pound on 
wool. To pay the slightest 
amount of duty on the greatest ton- 
nage of clean wool it was necessary to 
import the lightest shrinking fleeces 
and the lightest shrinking parts_of 
these fleeces, hence the system. 

To carry the division of Western 
wools to such extreme ends, the advo- 
cates of grading thought it was unde- 
sirable and unprofitable because of the 
extra work and the necessary reduc- 
tion in weight of the increased num- 
ber of lines of wools. Mills are not or- 
dinarily interested in small lots, hence 
they must often be gathered up by 
some jobber who pays a less price for 
them. American mills commonly use 
a wider range of qualities and as was 
predicted they threw several different 
lines of the classed wools into the 
scouring bowl. Here was lost action. 
Did it pay the grower? If so, as in- 
ferred in the instance where classed 
wools sold for 7 cents a pound more 
than similar original bag wools, why 
the return to selling in competition 
with original bag wools at original 
bag prices? 

Nothing in my original article could 
be construed as an attack upon the 
preparation of wool for market at the 
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shearing shed. But preparation for 
the American market, which will con- 
tinue to absorb the domestic clip and 
a foreign tonnage equal to it, was ad- 
vocated. This preparation should be 
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based upon market demands and not 
academic discussions. As intimated by 
Mr. Boyer, the general movement to- 
ward better prepared wools has proven 
a highly constructive force in the 





THIS SPACE RESERVED FOR MONTPELIER 
STOCK YARDS GRAZING PASTURES, AND 
OTHER STOCK YARDS OPERATED BY 
LEARY & WARREN C0O., LESSEES. 








“A UTAH PRODUCT” 


BUY CAPELL SALT 


Salt, like every other commodity, is produced by different 
processes and in many different grades. 
produced from the rich brines at Salduro—in the heart of the 
desert—and the process 
product with the minimum of moisture. 


Repeat orders are the best evidence of satisfied customers. 
Our books show that “once a user, always a booster.” Put 
your salt requirements up to us. 


CAPELL SALT is 


used ensures a clean, sanitary 


We CAN satisfy! 


CAPELL SALT COMPANY 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 








HIGH PROTEIN 


Cake, Meal, Screenings, Cold 
Pressed, Cotton Seed Hulls 





W. F. SHEWAY, 
Gen. Sales Mgr. 





IMMEDIATE AND PROMPT SHIPMENTS 
CAR LOTS ONLY 


Operating Nineteen Mills 


OSAGE COTTON OIL CO. 


STOCK YARDS 
Kansas City, Mo. 

















KRESO DIP No.1 
(Standardized) 
KILLS SHEEP TICKS 
and other parasites. 


For the treatment of sheep scab, mange, 
ringworm, etc. 


Helps the rapid healing of cuts, scratches, 
and common skin troubles. 


A DIP THAT DOES THE WORK 
WITHOUT INJURY TO THE 
ANIMAL OR FLEECE. 


EQUALLY GOOD FOR ALL LIVE STOCK. 


Kills parasites; prevents disease ; easy to use; 
efficient ; economical. 


Kreso Dip No. 1 is for Sale 
by All Druggists. 
Write for free iii wt the care of sheep 


and all livestock. 


Animal Industry Department of 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 
DETROIT, MICH. 











Kreso Dip No. 1 
Blacklegoids 
Germ-Free Blackleg 

Vaccine caczressin) 
Anthraxoids 
Antianthrax Serum 
Etc. 


CAN BE PROCURED 
BY THE DRUG TRADE THROUGH 


SCHRAMM-JOHNSON 
DRUGS 
63-65 So. West Temple St. 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 
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range sheep industry. It has opened 
the eyes of the sheepmen as to the 
wool profits of sheep. Grading at the 
shearing shed and culling out the light 
shearing ewes through the use of fleece 
scales, as the University of Wyoming 
is assisting the sheepmen of that state 
to do, are advanced steps in sheep 
farming. These practices will increase 
flock production and quality as the ad- 
vanced registry does in dairy cattle. 
Anyone advocating the abandonment 
of these is a wolf in the camp. He is 
likely to be a disciple of contracting 
the wool on the sheep’s back, too. 

With few exceptions, for binder 
twine is no longer used in the West to 
tie fleeces and black fleeces are gener- 
ally packed separately, market prepa- 
ration at the shearing sheds will not 
increase the value of the wool as was 
frequently claimed by the advocates of 
classing. All it can ever do outside of 
its educational effect is permit a nearer 
estimate of the value of the wools and 
place the seller in a better position tor 
bargaining. And if the _ half-blood 
staple or fine medium clothing is in 
two or three lots instead of one the 
issue is needlessly made more complex. 

However, the author was not la- 
menting the fact that the wools in 
question had been classed but that th. v 
were sold on the old speculative basis 
in competition with original bag wools 
at original bag prices. If part of the 
effort devoted to superdivision had 
been expended in merchandising the 
wools according to value and sustain- 
ing the range of values the spirit and 
not the letter of the movement would 
have been served. 

When it was stated that “a great 
noise was raised in the West” it was 
felt that the controversy was over and 
nothing in my article was intended to 
revive it. The sheepmen need unity in 
their ranks if they would successfully 
wage their battles. The combined 
front of the citrus growers of Cali- 
fornia, the fruit growers of the North- 
west and the general farmers of the 
Middle West commands the attention 
and respect of the agencies with which 
they do business. Too often the wool 
growers have been rent asunder by in- 
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ternal strife. 

It is not necessary to say that no 
family comment was included in my 
article. No names were mentioned and 
none implied. The case was taken as 
a typical one. 

That the author has had _ practical 
experience with sheep does not influ- 
ence one whit the issue. He was writ- 
ing of others’ experiences. If he has 
been misinformed he will gladly cor- 
rect any mistakes. 

L. L. HELLER. 





ATTENDANTS WITH SHIPMENTS. 


The following new rules have been 
issued by the railroad administration. 

Effective December 26, 1919. 

On live stock between points in 
Western Classification Territory, and 
also between points in the state of Il- 
linois, the following rules will apply: 

(a) With one car of live stock 
transportation one way from ponit of 
origin to destination shall be granted 
to the owner of the stock or his bona 
fide employee, who shall accompany 
said stock as caretaker. 

(b) When from two to ten cars of 
live stock are shipped to the same des- 
tination by the same owner, then in 
that case, transportation to destination 
and return shall be granted to the 
owner of the stock or his bonafide em- 
ployee, who shall accompany said stock 
as attendant or caretaker. 

(c) Ona shipment of more than ten 
cars of stock at one time by the same 
owner, to the same destination, trans- 
portation to destination and _ return 
shall be granted as specified below: 

With 11 to 20 cars, 2 attendants. 
With 21 to 30 cars, 3 attendants. 
With 31 to 40 cars, 4 attendants. 
With 41 to 50 cars, 5 attendants. 

The above rules will be subject to 
the following conditions: 

(d) When free transportation is is- 
sued to the owner or attendant accom- 
panying stock, he shall file with the 
agent of the carrier an affidavit, or 4 
written statement, that he is the owner 
of the stock that he accompanies or !s 
the bonafide employee of the owner, 
and is accompanying the stock for its 
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care ami protection, and that he will 


keep close watch over the stock while 


itis enroute, protecting it from all in- 
jury an otherwise to the best of his 
ability. Should it develop that free 


transportation has been secured by 


reason of any misrepresentation on 
the part of either the owner or em- 
ployee who accompanies the stock, the 
owner shall forfeit to the 
double the regular first class passenger 
fare between the points traveled by 
the attendant accompanying the stock. 

(f) None but male adult caretakers 
will be permitted to accompany ship- 
ments of live stock. 

(g) The attendants must ride on 
the same train on which the stock is 
transported. 

(h) Attendant or attendants will be 
provided with regular live stock con- 


carrier 


tract by the carrier’s agent at shipping 
point, which, when properly executed, 
will be accepted by the conductor of 
the train on which the stock is handled 
as authority for the free transporta- 
tion of such attendant or attendants. 
Conductors in charge of train on which 
the stock is transported will certify in 
the space provided on the live stock 
contract for such certification, that 
such attendant or attendants actually 
accompanied the stock between the 
points where the stock was handled on 
his train. 

(i) When provision is made _ for 
free return transportation of attend- 
ants in charge, the live stock contract, 
certified to by conductors as above 
provided, must be presented by the at- 
tendant or attendants to the carrier’s 
agent at destination within seventy- 
two (72) hours (exclusive of Sundays 
and legal holidays) after the arrival of 
the stock, in the case of cattle, hogs, 
sheep or goats, and within fifteen (15) 
days (exclusive of Sundays and legal 
holidays) after the arrival of the stock 
in the case of horses or mules. 

(j) Should attendant desire to ac- 
company the shipment only to an in- 
termediate point short of final destina- 
tion, the return transportation may be 
granted as above provided, upon sur- 
tender of the live stock contract to the 


carrier’s agent at such intermediate 
point, 
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UTAH-IDAHO 


LIVE STOCK LOAN CO. 


MONEY TO LOAN ON CATTLE and SHEEP 


OFFICERS and DIRECTORS 
F. J. Hagenbarth, Vice-President 
Thomas Austin L. B. McCornick 
Kearns Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah 








M. K. Parsons, President 
W. S. McCormick 
B. J. Kerr, Manager 


M. H. Sowles, Treasurer 
J. Y. Rich 
F. K. Butler, Secretary 














Sulphurized Rock Salt 


is a convenient form of salt to put 
in your yards and barns for your 
stock. Being a stomachic tonic 
and mildly purgative, it keeps 
them sleek and well-conditioned. 


Royal Crystal Salt 


is put up in every form for every 
purpose. Ask for it at your grocer’s 
or write us. 


INLAND CRYSTAL SALT CO., 





“Wy 





SALT LAKE 
CITY, UTAH 














EVERY WOOL GROWER NEEDS 
AN ATTRACTIVE LETTER HEAD 


WE PRINT THE 


{ dational (Pool Ejrower 


THAT IS A SAMPLE OF OUR WORK 





We will furnish a nice half tone and get you up an attrac- 
tive letter head and envelope. It will help your business. 


FOR PARTICULARS WRITE THE 


CENTURY PRINTING COMPANY 


W. G. ROMNEY. Jj. Q. RYAN. CENTURY BLDG., 231-3-5 EDISON ST., SALT LAKE 














American Shropshire 
Registry Ass’n 


Organized 1884, Share of Stock 95.00. 
No annual dues. 6900 stockholders. 


proving the popularity of a breed that 
advertises itself. Won Sweepstakes on 
carlot at 1917 International Exposition 
and at the Denver Fat Stock Show in 
1918 and 1919. 


H. M. Browa, President. 
J. M. Wade, Sec’y, Lafayette, Indiana. 








American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders Ass’n 


Membership fee $10. No annual dues. 
Flock books free to members. Volume 
XXI ready for delivery—pedigrees 
now being received for Volume XXII. 
Over 105,000 sheep on record. 
President, F. R. Cock, 

Belle Fourche, So. Dakota 
Secretary, Dwight Lincoln, 
Marysville, Ohio 
For history of the breed, list of mem- 
bers, rules, blanks, etc., address the 

Secretary. 








The National Lincoln 
Sheep Breeders Ass’n 


Write the secretary for information 
regarding this great wool and mutton 
breed of sheep. 


GRAHAM WALKER, President 
Chazy, New York 


BERT SMITH, Secretary 
Charlotte, Mich. 








American Romney Breeders 


Organized 1911 


HEAVY IMPORTATION NOW BE- 
ING BOOKED BY THE IMPORTERS 


{f you want sheep let the Secretary 
put you in touch with owners and 
importers. 


Address, Secretary American Romney 
Breeders, 
512 West 17th St. 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 











Mention the National Wool Grower 








THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 


NEW MEXICO EXPECTS BIG 
LAMB CROP. 


Because sheep fared well all summer 
and fall, and the winter tus far as been 


mild, Louis Traner, of Albuquerque, N. 


M., expects a big lamb crop in his 
state. Mr. Traner has a bunch of 
lambs on feed at the Emporia, Kansas, 
feed lots near Kansas City. He sums 
up the New Mexico situation as fot- 
lows: “We have had a very mild win- 
ter in New Mexico thus far, and flock- 
masters held back lambs as far as pos- 
sible as we saw a show for a good lamb 
crop. Last spring our lambs was short 
because we were short on feed during 
the preceding winter. 
c. oe es 





CONDITIONS IN GERMANY. 


A wool man who has made an ex- 
tensive tour in the 
areas of Germany states that he has 
been favorably impressed with what he 
saw. There is no disguising the fact 
that the average German mill opera- 
tive is in a working mood, and pre- 
pared to work long hours without a 
word of demur. Most mills are work- 








HAMPSHIRES 


The best mutton sheep. Evidence; 
the highest-priced car mutton lambs 
ever sold in the world was a car of 
Hampshires. The price was 42 cents 
a pound live weight, having beaten all 
previous records by $7 per hundred. 
When you want sheep you want Hamp- 
shires. When you want Hampshires 
let the American Hampshire Sheep As- 
sociation send you a dandy little book- 
let and list of live breeders. 


Write Comfort A. Tyler, Secretary, 
14 Woodland Ave., Detroit, Mich. 





manufacturing 


‘ January and February. 








January, 192 


ing in Germany, and although there js 
not a big supply of raw material, woo) 
is filtering through, and our informant 
says that in the course of two or three 
months, apart from the question oj 
finance, practically pre-war conditions 
will prevail. German users are pre- 
pared to pay big prices for wool, and 
manufacturers are very keen to sell all 
they can on export account to get 
speedy payment. The English tray- 
eller was very favorably impressed 
with the present temper and disposi- 
tion of the average German worker, 
and he says that the people generally 
recognize that their salvation lies in 
the direction of large production— 
Wool Record. 





THE DENVER SHEEP MARKET 


The Denver sheep market has shown 
a general advance in prices all through 
the month of December. The advance 
in fat lambs and fat ewes being about 
$3 per cwt. for the month, while feeder 
lambs have held “steady to strong.” 

Fat lambs have sold here up to 
$17.35; fat ewes up to $9.75; fat year- 
ling wethers up to 14c; feeding lambs 
have sold during the month from 
$13.50@15c, the bulk of the good feed- 
ers selling around 14@14c. 

The demand for all classes on this 
market has exceeded the supply and 
demand has been keen for all classes 
of both fat and feeders. 

The outlet for feeding lambs has 
been exceptionally broad for the time 
of year,—there has not been _hali 


enough feeders here to supply _ the 


‘trade and we look for a broad outlet 


for feeders here during the montis oi 
The class ol 
feeders that will be wanted here dur- 
ing the next two months, are the kinds 
carrying good weight and good shear- 
ing qualities, and we look for prices 
on this class of feeders to work higher. 
The receipts of sheep on this mat- 
ket for the year 1919 passed the two 
million mark and Denver will soon be 
the biggest sheep market in the United 
States,—the list of satisfied customers 
at this market is growing rapidly. 
W. A. SNYDER, 
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